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HON. PERREN BAKER SUMMARIZES 
GOVERNMENT’S EDUCATION RECORD 


AM glad to avail myself of the opportunity afforded 
I by the kind invitation of the editor to set before the 
readers of the A.T.A. a brief outline of the progress made 
in education during the past five years in Alberta with 
some indication of anticipated: future developments. 

Public statements have been made, calculated to 
leave the impression that the present Government has 
not been spending as much money on education as was 
formerly spent. The fact is that appropriations on 
account of education for 1926, exceed those for 1921, 
by over $100,000 and they are greater than those of 
1920 by $600,000. The total appropriations for education 
for the period 1921 to 1925 inclusive exceed those of the 
previous five years by the very large sum of $5,000,000. 
In addition, the weaker school districts have been assist- 
ed by way of loans to the extent of $460,000. This, 
notwithstanding the very severe criticism to which the 
Government was being constantly subjected on account 
of the unbalanced budgets of the first four years of its 
administration. 

But if this has been a period of largely increased 
expenditure for education very definite progress has 
been made. The short term schools are getting longer 
periods of operation. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in regularity of attendance, and the teachers are, 
as a whole, better trained for their work. In 1920, 
668 Permits were issued to non-certificated teachers, 
and in 1921, 729. In contrast to this, the year 1925, 
shows but 65, and the current year to May 25th but 
6. Moreover, the academic standard set for entrance 
to Normal has been somewhat raised, pupils now being 
required to obtain a standing of 50% in each subject, 
and full Grade XI standing being demanded of all 
applicants for entrance to the Normal schools. 

The increase in the number of school days, the 
greater regularity of attendance and the improved 
quality of instruction are the result of the steady united 
effort of teachers, school boards, Department and 
general public. These improvements have, in turn, 
resulted in a very remarkable raising of the general 
level of attainment of the pupils in the schools of the 
Province. This is most noticeable in the rural districts 
where the deficiency has always been greatest. Let me 
again refer to statistics which, though some may affect 
to despise them, are the only dependable measure of 
the educational progress of the Province. In 1921, 
the number of rural schools where pupils wrote the 
Grade srr was 899. That is, of all the 
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rural districts only this number had pupils prepared to 
write the Grade VIII examination. This year 1,725 
rural districts have already made application for the 
Grade VIII examination. These facts are proof positive 
that very marked progress has been made toward the 
realization of the avowed first objective of the Depart- 
ment, ‘Grade VIII for Every Child.” 

There is naturally a corresponding increase in the 
enrolment in high schools. In 1920, but 9,148 or 6.74% 
of our total enrolment were in high school grades. 
This number has increased in 1925 to 14,713 or 9.95% 
of the total enrolment. The percentage of our pupils 
in high school grades has increased during the past 
five years more than during the previous ten years. 
As a result the problem of High School education has 
become very pressing. The High School accommodation 
of town and village schools is taxed to the limit, the 
situation being aggravated by the presence of children 
of many non-residents who live in districts where the 
high school grades are not provided. There is thus a 
very urgent demand for High School instruction in the 
rural areas. One new consolidated rural high school 
district has recently been created. With six others in 
various stages of development, it seems certain that we 
are about to see a general spread of the rural high school. 

Although there has been very noticeable progress 
mentioned above, there still remain too many districts 
in which educational facilities are far from adequate. 
For the assistance of our weaker school districts legisla- 
tion was passed at the last session of the Legislature 
providing for additional grants for all districts having 
an assessed valuation of less than $75,000. These 
grants will range from $32.00 to $448.00 per year 
according to the assessed valuation of the district. 
It is believed that this measure will go a long way 
toward doing away with the short term school. Should 
these grants prove inadequate to meet the situation, 
further assistance must be provided, for the first essential 
in any school system is that the schools must run. 

In accordance with other recently passed legislation 
the Department of Education will from now on under- 
take the task of supplying at cost all text-books used 
in the schools of the Province. It is estimated that this 
will reduce the price fifteen or twenty per cent. Under 
the system of correspondence helps which was inaugura- 
ted some time ago something over 700 children have 
been receiving assistance and there is every indication 
that this is proving a boon in many outlying homes 
which hitherto have been left entirely to their own 
educational resources. 
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BEFORE SCHOOL CLOSES FOR 
THE SUMMER VACATION 


Be sure to prepare the list of equipment requirements for opening 


of September term. 


Send us your order now for delivery at a specified date or request 


your Board to do so. 


By following this course you will avoid the inconvenience you are 
likely to experience if you return to School in the Fall and find 
supplies inadequate to carry on necessary work. 


The GEO. M. HENDR 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 


129 ADELAIDE STREET W., TORONTO 2 


1850 “Ye Olde Firme”’ 1986 


PIANO SUPREME 
THE FAMOUS 


HEINTZMAN & CO. PIANO 


STYLE ‘O’’ MINIATURE 


TERMS ARRANGED 


HEINTZMAN HALL 


10139 Jasper Avenue - Edmonton, Alberta 
Piano Dept., Phone 1621 Record Dept., Phone 5963 
W. J. DAVIS, Manager 





Spring’s Newest 
FROCKS 


Styles to Satisfy Every Woman’s Demand 
for Smartness and Differentness 


FRC $19 95 to $45.00 


We have assembled the finest collection of 
Summer Frocks in the newest, dressiest 
styles and materials that it has ever been 
our privilege to show. Models to suit 
every type are here in great variety, and 
you will be well repaid in using our 
Ready-to-Wear Dress Service. 


This shop has but one purpose in view and 
that is to provide you with the newest and 
freshest styles in the best values obtainable. 


ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON & DYNES LTD. 


“The Women’s Specialty Shop”’ 
EDMONTON - ALBERTA 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A. Magazine”’ 
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Not least amiong the achievements of recent years 
is the revision of our elementary and high school curri- 
culum with the introduction of the unit system in our 
secondary schools. Obviously the curriculum is a 
subject on which. there will always be room for difference 
of opinion, and should experience show the wisdom of 
modifications they will be made. It is, however, my 
firm belief that the new courses of study, worked out 
with great care and a vast amount of painstaking labor 
by the various committees composed of our own 
teachers which have had them in charge, constitute a 
curriculum which has no superior in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

It is not surprising that teachers grow weary of the 
old platitudes about the importance of the teaching 
profession. Nevertheless, most of them are absolutely 
true. It is true that no school can be better than the 
teacher. The limitations of the teaching body determine, 
with finality, the effectiveness of every school system. 
Consequently, everything which tends to raise the 
status of the teaching profession has a direct beneficial 
effect on the progress of education. The organization 
of the Alberta teachers has, accordingly, received 
recognition as one of the important factors in education 
in this Province by being given representation on the 
Curriculum Committees and also on the Examinations 
Board. At the request of the teachers a number of 
changes affecting the profession have been made. The 
Easter holiday has been instituted. The form of the 
contract has been altered in a manner which it is believed 
makes it more acceptable to the teaching body. The 
prescribed manner of reckoning the teacher’s salary 
according to which teachers frequently found that 
having taught on every possible day of the school year 
they were not entitled to a full year’s pay has been 
altered, doing away with this injustice. And to assist 
in settling differences between teachers and_ school 
boards in a dignified and reasonable fashion without 
having recourse to the courts of law, provision has been 
made for the creation of a workable board of reference. 


It is generally admitted that a system of teachers’ 
pensions, by making the teaching profession more 
inviting, tends to attract to its ranks and to hold per- 
manently many desirable persons who otherwise would 
turn their attention to more remunerative fields. As 
a means of improving the quality of the profession a 
teachers’ pensions scheme is of definite value. As such, 
the plan proposed by the Teachers’ Pensions Committee 
has received the sympathetic consideration of the 
Government and as soon as practicable further attention 
should be given this important question. 


|| Notwithstanding our many unsolved problems, and 
these we will always have in education, when we con- 
sider that during the past five years there has been such 
a general raising of the level of attainment that the 
number of rural schools in which the pupils have com- 
pleted the elementary course and are writing their 
Entrance examination has almost doubled, it is evident 
that very substantial progress has been made and we 
may look forward to the immediate future with high 
hopes of increasing advance. 


BREEZY 


Following a rather long and profusely illustrated 
talk on “Windmills of Holland” a short written test 
was given. One question, ‘‘ What is the use of Windmills,” 
drew from a Grade III miss, ‘‘The use of windmills is 
to make wind.” 


LABOR’S EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM 


ABOR has two ultimate aims. The first is the 
social ownership and control of the means of 
wealth production, distribution and exchange and the 
second is to so organize the educational institutions 
that the function of education will be to prepare for a 
complete living. 

It is because we are working for a higher type of 
civilization that we have always supported higher 
education. 

It is obvious that under a system of production 
for profit a complete living is only possible for those 
who participate in the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. 

However much we may deplore it, there is an 
economic gulf fixed between the toiling masses and 
higher education. 

The oft cited instances of the few who have risen 
from poverty to scholarship do not blind us to the 
tragic waste of all those potentialities that have been 
stifled and extinguished in the economic ghettos of the 
underprivileged. 

Only when society has been socially organized can 
education be really made to function as the source and 
dayspring of happiness and betterment for all. 

The attitude of labor in Alberta towards education 
as we have it today has been written in deeds and not 
merely in words. The persistent extension and im- 
provement of educational facilities have been largely 
due to labor’s unfaltering support. 

In every city and town and hamlet in Alberta 
labor has consistently fought for better, fuller and 
nobler education as against the advocates of that most 
cowardly form of retrenchment—economy at the 
expense of the child. 

Labor has ever proclaimed the teacher to be the 
pivot of the whole system, as against those who have 
always sided with the reactionaries of the Trustees’ 
Association in their attacks on the salaries and status 
of the teacher. 

Labor has always stood behind the teachers in their 
claims for representation at school board meetings, for 
the right to collective bargaining and a contract safe- 
guarding them against unjust dismissal or demotion 
without valid reasons. 

In the recent dispute at Blairmore, the whole brunt 
of the teachers’ defense on the school board was born 
by one man, Frank Wteatley, Representative of Labor. 

The labor programme with regard to education has 
not changed. 

Not only do we advocate the re-establishment of 
the $1,200 minimum as a_ statutory requirement 
throughout the province but we believe the time has 
come for such a further advance as will attract and 
keep in the profession a type of teacher adequate to 
the sacred responsibilities of the calling. 

For the same reasons we are in favor of a pension 
scheme for all in keeping with a proper standard of 
living. 

We are in favor of the teacher receiving statutory 
protection against the petty tyrannies of trustee boards 
and full recognition of the Teachers’ Alliance whenever 
the interests of its members are involved. 

We are in favor of the teachers having a fuller 
voice in educational matters than at present and repre- 
sentation on all boards or bodies dealing with education. 


We believe that the Alberta School Act should be 
thoroughly overhauled, revised and infused with a 
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Fashions of Quality Bring the Smartly Dressed 
Woman to this Exclusive Shop for her 
Summer Wardrobe 


Summer gowns and frocks in smart new styles, 
So much in fashion and quality for so little price 


Since clothes ‘‘Make a Summer” and half their fashion 
is in their fineness, this shop has assembled the finest 
assortment of exclusive dresses in the newest and 
smartest styles and popular materials and colorings. 


Prices from $14.50 to $55.00 


SPRING COATS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE 


Miladi Style Shoppe 
Limited 


808 First Street West, Calgary 





Alberta’s Premier Life Insurance Co. 


THE COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Knowledge is power and the lack of knowledge is to be more or less impotent and helpless in the 
great struggle of life. The less education, the less knowledge and training one has, the less able one is to 
rise above that great army of men and women who are struggling for existence. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS, you are the educational advisers of the people of your district. To obtain 
the necessary knowledge money is required. Mother or father can establish such a fund for their boy 


or girl by means of a COMMERCIAL LIFE EDUCATIONAL BOND. 


$1,000 in 10 years for only $7.67 per month. 
$1,000 in 13 years for only $5.71 per month. 
$1,000 in 15 years for only $4.85 per month. 
$1,000 in 20 years for only $3.49 per month. 


Without any additional cost the provision is added to these bonds that should the death of the bondholder occur while 
purchasing the bond, the paid-up bond or its face value in cash, whichever is preferred, will immediately be given to whoever is 
designated in the bond. 


For a small additional premium all future payments will be waived in the event of the death of the father, or mother, or 
whatever guardian is named in the bond. 


Head Office: <G J. W. Glenwright 
Waa ae eae 

Edmonton, Canada Om GA | Managing Director 
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more progressive spirit and would insist upon this same 
spirit permeating the Department of Education in all 
its administrative activities. 

We believe that the administrative school areas 
should be adjusted so as to eliminate the small, expensive 
and antiquated units that now exist. 

We are in favor of well-built, well-ventilated schools, 
free text books and supplies, adequate medical and 
dental inspection and care of children. 

We believe that subnormal and defective children 
should be cared for and educated in special institutions. 

We are opposed to military training and cadet 
corps activities in the schools and university and re- 
commend proper physical training as being preferable 
from every point of view. 

We believe that taxation for educational purposes 
should be designed to provide an adequate education 
for every child within the confines of Alberta and that 
a full and effective opportunity should be given to 
every child, intellectually equipped to do so, to parti- 
— in the highest and best education we have to 
offer. 

We care not whether it be a blanket, rug or quilt 
tax provided it cover the needs of the little ones growing 
up in our midst. 

If we needed an educational slogan we would adopt 
this one: ‘‘Save the child and you save all.” 

Only one and a half per cent. of the children attending 
public school ever get to the university. 

Genius is going to seed because Big Business has to 
be fattened. 

Let those whose first care is the profits of Big Busi- 
ness reflect on the extent of their offense against these 
little ones. 

The conscience of the labor party is quite clear. 
We represent the people and we shall yet rise with the 
people to the full social life foreshadowed in our ultimate 
aims. 





LIBERAL LEADER’S STATEMENT 


WELCOME the opportunity to place before your 
readers the aims and objects of the Liberal Party 
in the field of education. 

It cannot be denied that in any state the mental 
and physical powers of its citizens are that state’s most 
valuable asset. The state must assume the responsibil- 
ity of ensuring that all its citizens and especially the 
young shall be surrounded with. the conditions essential 
for physical health and with the training needed to 
discover and develop their mental powers. 

To use the language of Professor Ramsay Muir, 
“it will be a healthy people, possessed of the keys of 
knowledge, who will be called upon to enjoy the 
privileges and meet the responsibilities of the fullest 
freedom.”’ 

It cannot be fairly denied that in the last few years 
in Alberta, we have accustomed ourselves to a condition 
of drift in educational matters. Despite steadily ex- 
panding revenues we have tolerated substantial 
reductions in educational grants from the Provincial 
Treasury, thereby severely cramping our educational 
facilities. We have witnessed the reduction of the 
inspection service, an essential keystone in our system, 
to a point where it largely fails in its purpose. Constant 
strife and antagonisms between teachers and _ school 
boards have gone on unchecked, seriously impairing 
the morale of the teaching staff While these and other 
factors sacrifice and imperil our educational future, the 
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Department of Education, strangely enamored with 
statistics and other administrative details, continues 
to worship at the shrine of a false economy 

The people of this Province for their own welfare 
must at once set themselves to the task of reviving a 
languishing leadership in educational affairs To accom- 
plish this purpose I am of the opinion that we should 
create a new position, that of Superintendent of 
Education, and place there a real and qualified leader 
who should be directly responsible to the Minister of 
Education Such an officer should have the general 
supervision and direction of all schools including Normal 
Schools, and should likewise have supervision over the 
Inspection Staff. He would, of course, always have avail- 
able the best technical advice; but in order to ensure 
that our educational courses bear the right relation to 
our practical every day life in this Province, an educa- 
tional council should be appointed, of which the 
superintendent should be chairman, charged with the 
duty of advising and recommending to the Minister 
appropriate courses of study and the use of correct and 
adequate text books. 

Members of such a Council would serve without pay 
but appointment thereto should be a mark of the 
greatest distinction. 

Again the Inspection Staff should be increased. 
Such a step is essential if we would safeguard the 
development of the young along sound lines and as well 
inspire the teaching staff with the most capable guidance 
and assistance. 

These suggestions standing alone, however, are not 
suffcient. Teaching is in most cases used as a spring- 
board to other callings. It must be raised to the 
status of a profession. It must be made more dignified 
and more attractive so as to draw to its ranks mature 
men and women of the right type, who are prepared to 
make it a lifework. How is this to be accomplished? 

Two or three suggestions will suffice to show the 
attitude of the Liberal Party toward this problem. 
The Minister should be given the power, on the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent, to reward fittingly, 
perhaps in a financial way, those teachers who upon 
inspection show evidence of special teaching efficiency. 

Again, teachers taking those courses in the Pro- 
vincial University leading to educational degrees should 
be encouraged in their effort by being adequately 
credited on such courses with the work previously 
completed in the Normal Schools. 

Further, a pension scheme for teachers based on 
sound principles should be instituted at once. Cases 
are not uncommon where teachers after a lifetime of 
devoted and splendid public service at a modest salary, 
have been forced, through age or illness, to retire 
without the slightest financial recognition. Indeed 
under our law a school board, however willing it may be, 
has no power to make provision for such a case. 

The material rewards in the teaching profession are 
few and long delayed. The assurance of an adequate 
competence to meet the perils of life would remove the 
haunting fear of the poor house and would stimulate a 
real pride and dignity in the profession. 

May I say that the Liberal Party will tolerate no 
false economy in educational matters. We can at 
times profitably learn from one-time enemies. Prussia 
laid the basis of her wonderful material and industrial 
greatness in the days of disaster. In 1806, she was a 
second rate state, ravaged and conquered by Napoleon’s 
armies, her territory was carved away almost to the heart 
of the Kingdom itself. She was mulcted in a heavy 
indemnity. The first reconstruction task undertaken was 
the creation of a better educational system. To that 
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Floors Reflect 
the Care Given them 


LOORS that have been treated with Imperial Floor Dressing can 
be noticed at once. Their appearance is clean and fresh. 


Imperial Floor Dressing improves the quality of floors and creates a 
wear - resisting surface. Checking and splintering are eliminated. 
Objectionable odors or gummy residues are unknown. 


Imperial Floor Dressing is economical — one gallon treats upwards of 
400 square feet and a single application lasts for weeks. 


The Imperial salesman will be glad to give full particulars about 
Imperial Floor Dressing and our special equipment for economical and 
easy application. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Branches in all cities 





“Imperial loco Liquid 
Gloss Reyews Lustre 


on Chairs and Desks” 


1.0.L. 574 
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foundation can be traced her mastery in science from 
which followed her great material and industrial triumphs 
of pre-war years. Surely in far less strenuous days and 
in a more favored land with a clearer conception of the 
true aims of education than Prussia possessed, we will 
not fail in our plain duty. 

Our people cannot longer afford to tolerate in the 
educational field the palsy of indecision and inaction. 
The challenge to action is clear. When charged with 
the responsibilities of office the Liberal Party will not 
fail to take up the challenge and prove itself worthy 
of a great public trust. 


Creaching the Most Essential and 
Nohle of Professions 


C. C. Tuomas, B.Se., London, England 





FACT which should be realized is that the profession 

of a teacher should be the most honorable—the one 
in highest esteem—of all the professions. [f one only 
just considers that the perpetuation of civilization 
depends absolutely on his efforts, one can see that it 
should occupy a premier position. 

Education bears the same essential importance to a 
civilized race as pedaling does to a cyclist; it is the sole 
means of keeping him up. The same characteristic is 
true of the human race, as is amply borne out by the 
history of many an interlude. The “Dark Ages” of 
the Christian era are a well known and sad example of the 
truth, when western civiliztion came nigh to a stand- 
still and a fall, both intellectually and morally. Educa- 
tion is the sole means of keeping up the human race at 
its artificial or civilized elevation. Only a few years 
back what went by the name of education was considered 
the privileged ornament of the noble, the rich, and the 
clergy. But all that is now changed, by man having 
come to a better knowledge of the import of education. 

The continued existence of civilization is not de- 
pendent upon medicine, legal knowledge, or upon 
priestcraft; these in truth owe their existence to the 
failings of human nature; yet these for ages have been 
regarded as noble and honorable professions, while 
that of a teacher did not exist even as a calling. That 
which perpetuates the very existence of a civilization was 
done anyhow and by anybody, and that accounts for 
the moral entanglement of modern society. It was only 
yesterday that teachers came into existence as a class. 
Where was the National Union of Teachers during the 
nineteen centuries of the Christian era? It was cheering 
to read in the Ethical World that the Japanese Govern- 
ment referred to teaching as ‘‘the most noble profession.” 
How far are we yet behind. It is a common failing of 
human nature to despise the absolutely essential and 
to extol, honor, and glorify the needless, the useless, and 
the detrimental. Compare the status of the sower and 
the reaper with that of the priest, the lawyer, and the 
soldier, during all ages. The more idly and luxuriously 
a man exploited the essential labors of others, the more 
he was glorified, and so the military caste has always 
been held in the highest honor. The labors of the 
teacher have necessarily shared the common fate of 
being despised because they have a duty imperative to 
the continuation of civilized nations. 

When education began to be recognized as a desidera- 
tum, the non-essential and the useless often were given 
the first place; that is why the body politic is so full of 
festering sores. That which should have the first claim 
upon our attention is the very thing which has hitherto 
received little or no recognition in our national system 


of education, and that is Moral Training. What is 
called religious instruction has practically no ethical 
value, and the ery for retaining it in our schools on that 
score is sadly hypocritical. 

That moral acquisitions should have a prior claim 
to those of knowledge and skill, is evident, if we reflect 
that they are the very conditions that enable these 
latter to be of true service to the individual himself 
or to the race. Oceans of knowledge and miraculous 
skill are worse than useless without character. It is 
not merely a case of sounding brass and _tinkling 
cymbal—they are veritable explosives. The very 
foundation of the state is Morality, and not cleverness 
of either hand or brain; yet it is only beginning to be 
recognized that this subject ought to have a place in the 
school curriculum; what little that has been done is due 
to the efforts of the Moral Instruction League. 

When the Education Act of 1870 came into force, 
people believed that the three R’s had the power of 
making saints and abolishing criminals from the land. 
Never was there a greater delusion. Now, as the result 
of overlooking Moral Training as a fundamental problem 
of education, the universal cry is, ‘We want boys and 
girls we can trust.” That is the pressing need of the 
nation. 


HONOR FOR ‘ALBERTA TEACHER 


Mr. T. E. Hughes, for the past fifteen years super- 
visor of manual training and industrial arts of the 
Edmonton Public School Board and secretary-treasurer 
of the Edmonton Public School Local, has recently 

received the — 
of being elected as a 
member of the exam- 
ination body of the 
College of Handi- 
crafts of London, 
England, on the 
strength of Mr, 
Hughes’ qualifica- 
tions and experience. 
We are given to un- 
derstand that the 
honour conferred is 
equivalent to the 
graduate status of a 
University. 

The College of 
Handicrafts was es- 
tablished several 
years ago under the 
mandate of the Secre- 
tary of the Secondary 
Section of the Board 
of Education of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

The Institution of 
Handicrafts is an Empire wide organization, having 
branches not only in the Old Country but in Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. The function of the 
body is to raise the status of handicraft teachers and to 
become the premier body for issuing the certificate of 
qualification for teachers of handicrafts. 

Mr. Hughes is the first person in Canada to be made 
a member of the examining body of the Institution of 
Handicrafts and it is his immediate aim and intention 
to establish a branch of the institution in Canada, the 
first of which will be, this year, in Alberta. 

We congratulate Mr. Hughes on being the first 
Canadian to have conferred upon him this honour. 
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TEACHERS 


Do you like to meet your fellows ? 
Turn these meetings to their advantage and 
to yours. 


The Excelsior Life Insurance 
Company 


wants several teachers in Northern and 
Southern Alberta to represent it either as 
whole time or part time agents. A goo 
commission is paid for service rendered. 
Your spare time may be used to earn spare 
cash. 


Write to 
MR. J. KILGOUR, 
Manager, Northern Alberta 


205 C.P.R. Bldg. Edmonton, Alberta. 


or 


MR. S. N. CARSCALLEN, 
Manager, Southern Alberta 


16 Union Bank Bldg. Calgary, Alberta. 
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Teachers 


Naturally you want the very best school, in 
the very best district you can possibly get; 
and last but not least you want a good salary. 
Teachers who get such positions were not born 
under a lucky star, they knew how to go about 
finding such a position. 

The Edmonton Journal and the Alberta Farm 
Journal carries more “Teachers Wanted” ad- 
vertisements than any other paper in Alberta. 
If you are looking for a school, or desire a change 
read the classified columns of the daily Journal 
and Alberta Farm Journal. 
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TEACHERS 
SUMMER SHOP COURSES 


PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
AND ART 


CALGARY 


COMMENCING 


JULY 5th to AUGUST 6th 


Shop Courses will be given in the following 
Departments: 
WOODWORK (Carpentry and Cabinet making). 
ELECTRICITY (dynamos, motors, transformers, batteries, 
radio). 
AUTOMOBILES (assembly and maintenance). 
GAS ENGINES and SMITHING (assembly, operation, forging, 
welding, tempering). 
MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE (lathes, shapers, grinders). 
DRAFTING (machine and building). 
ART (commercial, show card, posters). 
NEEDLEWORK (sewing, dressmaking). 
HOUSEHOLD ART (cooking, home management). 


All shop work. No lectures or classroom studies. 


FIND YOURSELF COURSES 
Open to all Boys and Girls, 15 years or over. 
Fee $12.00 ($5.00 returnable as tool deposit). 
Board and Room at Mount Royal College—$40.00 for 
five week period. 
Write for particulars. 
W. G. Carpenter, 
Principal. 


Hon Perren Baker, 
Minister of Education. 


Secretaries 


Does your school need a competent teacher? 


If so, advertise in the Journal and Alberta 
Farm Journal. Are you building a new school? 
If, so, save money by advertising for tenders 
in the paper that reaches all the worthwhile 


contractors in Central and Northern Alberta. 


IF IT’S FULLY TOLD, IT’S 
QUICKLY SOLD 


Edmonton Journal 


and 


Alberta Harm Journal 


Covers over 45,000 homes through above mediums 
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Manifesto Presented to Minister 
of Eduration by the Executive 


I.—RE NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 


1. Lerrers oF AUTHORITY 

Cases have been brought to our attention where 
students who have failed hopelessly in the practical 
work in the Normal School graduation test, have been 
granted authority to teach in Alberta. The Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance respectfully requests the Minister 
of Education to discontinue the granting of letters 
of authority to teachers who have failed in their practical 
work. 

2. We understand that students who have passed 
in their practical work but have failed in other subjects 
are granted third class certificates, and are not neces- 
sarily required to attend Normal School afterwards to 
qualify. If this be the practice, the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance respectfully requests the Department of 
Education to adopt a regulation that any student 
conditioned in Normal School be required to complete 
satisfactorily and pass the examination in Normal. 

3. NorMAL ScHooL ENTRANCE AGE. 

Our organization has gone on record requesting 
the government to make the Grade XII the entrance 
standard. We appreciate the fact that difficulties 
might arise in putting this plan into immediate operation 
without due notice. However, we feel that, for the 
time being, an equally desirable end may be obtained 
by raising the entrance age for attendance at Normal 
School. We request that it be raised one year. 

4. SELECTION OF NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 

We feel that there is tremendous waste of funds 
and lack of efficiency on the part of a good many of 
the graduates from the Normal Schools, who enter 
Normal School without any intention of remaining in 
the teaching profession for any length of time. A 
great many students just enter Normal in order that 
they may obtain a teacher’s qualification, they go into 
the service without any liking for the work, and without 
any intention of compensating the public for the 
expenditure incurred in training them. 

The Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
would suggest that there be some other conditions 
required for entry to Normal School other than the 
straight Grade XI, or even Grade XII, standing. We 
feel that there should be some undertaking given on 
the part of the student entering Normal, if successful 
in graduation, to remain permanently in the profession 
for a certain fixed period, at least. 

We feel also that if only students of this type were 
allowed to enter Normal, the changes in the teaching 
profession would not be so frequent, and therefore the 
number attained in Normal each year to take care of 
the leakage of teachers and the increase in the number 
of schools could be lessened. 

We feel, too, that some selection might be made 
from the Departmental Examination lists: that the 
Department should choose from the successful students, 
only those who have reach a high standard in the 
Departmental Examinations. In other words, the 
Department might possibly decide upon the total 
number of students who would be allowed to enter 
Normal in any given year, and could adopt the two 
methods of selection as above suggested, in order to 
avoid an. over-loading of the Normal Schools. 

5. NorMau Scuoout LoANs 

The last Annual General Meeting of the Alberta 

Teachers’ Alliance passed a very definite resolution 





requesting that the policy of granting loans to Normal 
School students be discontinued entirely. 


II.—PLACING OF TEACHERS 

We feel that a great deal of confusion and dis- 
location with respect to appointment of teachers by 
school boards arising from the fact that a great many 
boards, which have no schedule of salaries, apply for 
teachers, requesting them to state the salary required. 
The fact is that the time of selection is delayed in a 
great many cases in the hope that the board may not 


.miss appointing the lowest bidder. This method of 


putting the positions up for bids we consider an in- 
dignity to the teaching profession and inimical to the 
welfare of education. It very often results in the 
best teachers, who naturally hold out for a reasonable 
rate of salary, being left without positions until almost 
the close of the mid-summer vacation period, and 
then, being fearful of not obtaining a position, after 
weeks of anxiety, they accept appointment at a rate 
of salary which in no way compensates them for suc- 
cessful experience. 

We ask that the Department takes steps to render 
it illegal for school boards to advertise for a teacher 
without stating the annual rate of salary which the 
board intends to pay. 


III.—PROVINCIAL SCHEDULE OF SALARIES 

The Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
feels that some move could be made by all parties 
concerned—the Department of Education, trustees and 
teachers—for a province-wide schedule of salaries. 
That is to say: we feel that a teacher of proven exper- 
ience and worth should be able to command a salary as 
compensation for maturity, experience and efficiency over 
and above what is paid to the green Normal school 
graduate. We respectfully request that the Department of 
Education take the initiative in calling together a 
committee or commission to look into this matter and 
draw up a provincial schedule of salaries. 

It is our opinion that a system of grants might be 
introduced whereby the school board would receive 
a much lower grant when their school was taught by 
an inexperienced teacher than by an experienced one. 

We give below a number of resolutions passed by 
our last Annual General Meeting, which it is our in- 
tention to bring to the attention of the government by 
delegation, after the next provincial election. 


“OUR ALBERTA” 


(New school song for province, suitable for concerts or fairs:) 


Daughter of a glorious land, Alberta, Alberta! 

Firm in native valor stand, Alberta, Alberta! 
Though the youngest of thy peers, 
All thy storied past endears 

Thee to fame in future years, Alberta, Alberta! 
Prophecies of radiant years, Alberta! 


Strong and swift thy rivers flow, Alberta, Alberta! 

Wood and prairie verdant grow, Alberta, Alberta! 
Great thy noble mountain chain, 
Broad thy heav’ns without a stain, 

Joy beneath thy peaceful reign, Alberta, Alberta! 
Happiness beneath thy reign, Alberta! 


Stainless flies thy banner free, Alberta, Alberta! 
Keeper of the future’s key, Alberta, Alberta! 
Crown’d with riches of the best, 
Virtue on thy brow impress’d, 
Queen with countless beauties blest, Alberta, Alberta! 
Queen of all the golden west, Alberta! 
By H. M. and Wo. W. Parker, 
Fallis, Alberta. 
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THE SUMMER VACATION 


With a Thrill at Every Glance! 


Pack your bag, board a train, forget awhile the world of cluttered desks, and house- 
hold cares. Surrender yourself to the clean, strong spell of the ‘Canadian National’’ 
vacation lands this year. Seashore, mountains, lakes, rivers, cool nights, delightful days, 
golf, fish, canoe, hike, dance, ride, motor, play tennis. Rough it or live comfortably at 
luxurious lodges or hotels. 





EXCURSIONS 


FIRST CLASS ROUND TICKETS ON SALE 
MAY 15th TO SEPTEMBER 30th 
FINAL RETURN LIMIT OCTOBER 3ist, 1926 


EASTERN CANADA 


The Eastern Canada tour includes an optional route ar- 
rangement via all rail or rail and lake. Service and cour- 
tesy are offered passengers on the Continental Limited and 
the National de luxe trains which operate between Western 
and Eastern Canada. 


LAKE AND RAIL—A cruise on the Great Lakes from 
Port Arthur, Fort William and Duluth to Sault Ste. Marie, 
Sarnia, and Detroit is one of the most enjoyable experiences 
that can be imagined. The majestic ships of the Northern 
Navigation Company (the premier vessels on the Upper 
Lakes) form the water connection of what is known as the 
Canadian National Lake and Rail Route to the East. 


The Canadian Rockies 
and Pacific Coast 


Many a field of romance and adventure is passed on the 
trip to the Pacific Coast. New trails and wonderful lands 
to a country abounding in big things are traversed. The 
Canadian Rockies are seen at their best. Indeed, the Can- 
adian National, where it crosses the Rockies through the 
Yellowhead Pass, traverses a vast unspoiled Alpine King- 
dom, hallowed by history, by Indian legend and by the romance 
of the pathfinders of the fur trade. 


Jasper National Park 


You will, of course, stop over at Jasper National Park 
to play golf, climb, hike, swim, ride, motor or just rest amid 
the mountain glories of America’s largest National Park. 
Here, Jasper Park Lodge offers accommodation for four 
hundred guests, and is open from May 22nd to September 
30th. Rates as low as $6.50 per day. American plan (meals 


ee rei 


The rugged magnificence of the North Pacific Coast grips 
you soon after leaving Vancouver. Sailing northward through 
sheltered seas in a luxuriously equipped Canadian National 
steamship, you are impressed by the increasing majesty 
of the coast-line, the climax coming when you skirt Alaska’s 
shores and see mighty Taku, the 90-mile glacier. To explore 
this land of romance is to realize that all the praise you’ve 
heard of its flowered valleys and snow-capped crests is pale 
beside the magnificence of the ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun.” 

The ten-day boat trip from Vancouver to Skagway and 
return costs only $90.00, including meals and berth. Every 
room an outside room. 































PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED O U R S 
Aside from the convenience and educational value of per- 

sonally conducted tours, is the opportunity they afford for 

becoming acquainted with desirable fellow-travellers, and 

the opportunity it gives the various communities through 

which the tours are planned to show hospitality to a party 


that could not well be arranged for an individual, all of which 
tends to increase the enjoyment of such tours. 


Don’t postpone the vacation of a lifetime any longer. 
Plan now to take in the tour t#? 


Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, France 


Sailing from Montreal - - - July 9 
43 Days_Retuning Arrive Montreal - Aug. 21 
Motor, Sight-seeing, Rail and Water Trips 
ALL EXPENSE 


Montreal to Great 

Britain and the 00 
Continent and re- ° 

turn to Montreal. rere 


Accommodation on Boat—New Tourist III Cabin Class, 
providing the utmost in accommodation and service, com- 
fortable and cheerfully furnished rooms. Plenty of recreation 
and congenial company. 

Western Canada Passengers will leave Winnipeg in special 
cars on the Continental Limited, morning of July 7th. (Re- 
turning to Western Canada, passengers have choice of routes 
from Montreal direct or via Toronto. (Via Great Lakes at 
a small additional cost.) 


FIFTH ANNUAL TOUR TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Of Modern Sleeping Car Equipment, Dining 
Cars and Radio-Equipped Observation Car. 
WINNIPEG, SASKATOON, EDMONTON 
PRINCE RUPERT, then Steamship to 
VANCOUVER 
Leave Winnipeg July 5th 
Leave Saskatoon July 6th 
Leave Edmonton July 7th (midnight). 
Entertainment provided at various points 
of interest en route 


While this tour terminates at Vancouver those who desire 
to make a trip to Victoria may have their tickets read Victoria 
as destination at no additional cost. 














Full information from any Agent Canadian National Railways or write 


W. J. QUINLAN, 
District Passenger Agent 
WINNIPEG 


W. STAPLETON, 
District Passenger Agent 
SASKATOON 


J. MADILL, 
District Passenger Agent 
EDMONTON 


Use Canadian National txpress Money Orders, Foreign Cheques, etc. Alse For Your Next Shipment 


ANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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Sprond Reader 


By WitFrep Wees, B.A. 





Again, History (from the chapter on “History” 
by M. W. Keatinge in “The New Teaching,’ edited’ by 
John Adams) :— 

“Tt is now clear that much that used to pass as 
history, those portions which are purely antiquarian, 
or the chapters which throw no light on the problems 
of modern life and afford no assistance to the contem+ 
porary citizen, must be relegated to the rubbish heap. 
And not only must the subject-matter of history be 
revised; the methods of teaching it need consideration. 
All teachers recognize that their aim should be to lead 
their pupils to learn for themselves rather than to cram 
them with pre-digested information, that each pupil 
should have work to do individually on his own lines 
and at his own pace, and that the process is just as 
important as the result. This consideration brings with 
it a demand for more and greater variety of apparatus, 
and it is seen that the old text-book is sometimes 
insuitable and generally insufficient.” 

Of course, Doctor Keatinge, but you don’t live in 
Alberta. Instead of the Laws of Hammurabi and the 
Chronicles of Froissart, we have examinations that do 
not enquire into the process by which a certain fund 
of information was attained nor the materials read. 
We also have people who visit us and measure our 
ability as teachers by the amount of information that 
ean be taken from the children in a given time by means 
of an old-fashioned information pump. Then there 
are the people at home who petition the school-board 
for a new teacher if John and Mary fail the examinations. 
Peppys’ Diary and Old St. Paul’s are. very interesting 
to read, Doctor. 

* * ok 

Character-Education:—The educational process as 
organized in the school-room is evidently the action of 
one person on another with the purpose well-defined 
in the mind of the former of modifying the development 
of the latter. The development required is toward the 
self-realization of the individual, lack of which is revealed 
in unstable and demented personalities, in dissatisfied 
souls reaching out blindly for an unknown quantity 
to complete their lives, and in the individuals. whose 
efforts are continually dissipated in uncorrelated 
activities. The human organism that has realized 
itself is said to have, as one quality, a strong character. 
Education is concerned with its development. To 
discover the process of character formation, to define 
it when and as complete, and to formulate a basis for 
the judging or measurement of strength of character 
is one of the lines being pursued by research students 
in the science of education. 

In an article in the Journal of Educational Research, 
for April, 1926, M. E. Haggerty of the University of 
Minnesota offers to those who are interested a review 
of the attempts to date to discover a scientific scale 
for the measurement of character. Several have 
been attempted, but the field is yet wide open to anyone 
who wishes to make an attempt at character study. 
No test so far devised has really measured the strength 
of character. Several good tests, however, lend an 
insight into the constitution of personality. Dr. June 
Downey’s Will-Temperament Test was the first in the 
field and still maintains its supremacy as a scheme 
for the analysis of an individual’s personality into some 
of the inheritable or innate qualities. 

It seems very probable that the “intricate texture 
of personality” will, in time, be unravelled by the 


method of scientific analysis and yield the secrets of 
its process to those who are attempting to build. char- 
acter synthetically. Devices for the training of char- 
acter are not less numerous in the school-room than in 
the advertising pages of the current magazines but 
school devices are usually haphazard at best: children 
are put through their parts of discipline and curricula 
with the pious hope that some day they will emerge 
as moral, strong-willed, and courteous men and women 
fitted for the unknown road that lies before them. 
Yet in American jails there is at any time an average 
population of one hundred and forty thousand men, 
women and children, and mental hospitals of the 
United States in. 1922 reported forty thousand new 
patients suffering from preventable mental diseases. 
Added to these extreme cases are hundreds of thousands 
of individuals “‘to whom temptation is an ever-present 
demon and in whom fear, desire, and despair, rage 
unquenched.”’ Realization of this fact lays a heavy 
challenge upon education, since the individuals who 
composed this year’s hundred thousand were but a 
little while ago the pupils in our schools. Glancing 
forward to the hundreds of thousands heading toward 
disaster ten years hence, it is obvious that could we but 
locate them now, society might be saved a tremendous 
drain of manhood.” 

Concluding his article, Mr. Haggerty says, “ Intelli- 
gence and character are permanently the world’s greatest 
assets. A million dollars a year, if it were devoted for 
fifty years to research in matters of intellect and per- 
sonality would yield a wealth so incalculably greater 
than -is likely to come from one of the $50,000,000 
battleships which we build so facilely and destroy so 
casually, that the comparison seems childlike.” 


* * * * 


From British Columbia:—In the April number of 
The B.C. Teacher, Harry Charlesworth, General Sec- 
retary of the» B.C. Teachers’ Federation, makes an 
appeal to the teachers of his association for the payment 
of the contribution of seventy-five cents per member 
for the Blairmore fund as authorized by their recent 
Annual General Meeting. Concluding his remarks, he 
says: 

‘Here is an excellent opportunity to show that our 
Dominion Federation means more than theoretical 
good wishes, more than meetings for discussion and 
resolutions; that it is in fact a professional, fraternal, 
and virile body, ever ready to defend its interests and 
its rights, and always responsive to the appeal for 
practical, concrete assistance to those carrying the 
brunt of the battle, when such assistance is found to be 
necessary. Teachers outside of Alberta have already 
contributed over $2,000 to this fund. Let us in B.C. 
add materially to this total.” 

We thank you, British Columbia. 


* * * * 


Play and Players:—The following are a few quo- 
tations on the subject of play that may be interesting. 
The reverend gentleman who used them in his address 
probably found them in a book of quotations, an indis- 
pensable source of ideas to the average minister of the 
gospel, and Doctor Frank Crane. However, the 
ease with which they are found makes them none the 
less valuable as statements of fact. 

Froebel: ‘‘ Play is the highest phase of child develop- 
ment, and the most spiritual activity of mankind at 
this stage.” 

Jacob Riis: “Playing, the child grows character. 
Therefore there is nothing in the whole range of schooling 
that is so educational.” 
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TO THE MEN | 
TEACHERS 


Have you ever worn a pair of good fitting 
OXFORDS? If you haven’t you can’t know 
what genuine foot comfort is during hot 
weather—Not only will OXFORDS give 
you foot comfort, but will add 100% to your 
dress appearance. 


Let your next shoes be OXFORDS, and 
buy them from our store. We have them 
priced from $7.00 up and every pair guaran- 
teed. If you reside out of town send for our 
self measuring chart. 


GLASS SHOES 


LIMITED 


222 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 





REAL 
ye ) VACATION 
=) “DAYS 


on your way 















Come East this year and enjoy a real vacation on your way. 
Take a palatial steamer down the sparkling waters of Lakes 
Superior and Huron. Rest, relax, or joininthefun. Concerts, 
dancing, promenades, sight-seeing—jolly times aboard. 


Delegates to the Charlottetown Convention, August 3rd-6th, 
can route their tickets East via Special C.N.R. train July 26th 
from Winnipeg and back via Sarnia, up the Lakes to Port 
Arthur or Duluth—a welcome break in the long land journey. 


““NORONIC,”’ “‘“HAMONIC”’ or ‘“‘HURONIC’”’ 
to Sarnia, Toronto and Points East. 


Regular sailings during season of navigation from Duluth or 
Port Arthur. 


Ask any Railway Ticket Agent to route you lake and rail. 
Same fare as all-rail. 


R. CRAWFORD, General Passenger Agent 
Winnipeg, 234 Portage Avenue 


NORTHERN NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 
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The N. Cw Improved 
CHEVROLET 
CARS 


See the new roadster 

and touring car with 

new bodies finished in §¢¢ the New= 
rich dark gray Duco, 

with cowl lights, new 

disc clutch, and new 

extra strong rear axle 

with banjo-type hous- 

ing. 

See the new sedan with 

beautiful Fisher Body 

and one-piece VV windshield, finished 
in Chevrolet gray and black Duco. 


See the new Fisher Body coupe of 
strikingly beautiful design, finished in 
sage brush green Duco. 

See the new coach, another fine Fisher 
Body closed car of low price, Duco 
finished, mounted on the new Chevrolet 
chassis with its many added quality 
features. 


Exclusive Dealers and Homes of the ‘‘Chevrolet’’: 
GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD., CALGARY 
EDMONTON MOTORS, LTD. Edmonton 
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Spencer: “‘We do not stop playing because we grow 
old; we grow old because we stop playing.” 

Plato: ‘The plays of children have the mightiest 
influence on the maintenance of law.” 

Jane Addams: ‘‘Amusement is stronger than vice, 
and it alone can stifle the lust for it.” 

The last one is probably the realization of Utopia: 


“‘Kight hours for work, 
Eight hours for play, 

Eight hours for sleep, 
Eight dollars a day.” 


Ceacher Wins Damage Suit 





DECISION of great importance to the teaching 

profession was handed down recently at Calgary 
by Mr. Justice Ives in the action of Iva W. Hunt against 
the Brant School District. The effect of the judgment 
is that before a school board can legally dismiss a teacher 
the procedure laid down in Clause 6 of the form of 
contract approved by the Minister of Education must 
-be complied with. This clause in the agreement 
provides that either party may terminate the contract 
by giving thirty days’ notice in writing to the other 
party, provided that no such notice should be givenby 
the board until the teacher shall have been given the 
privilege of attending a meeting of the board (of which 
two clear days’ notice in writing be given to the teacher) 
to hear the board’s reasons for proposing to terminate 
the agreement... Under the old forms of contract, 
either party could bring the agreement to an end by 
giving thirty days’ notice in writing to the other. The 
interpretation of the present contract has been several 
times considered by the District Courts and in each 
case the teacher has been successful in his action. 
The interpretation of this clause in the agreement was 
the central point in the well-known Blairmore case 
which was tried before Mr. Justice Boyle in Calgary 
last month and which has not yet been decided. 

In this case Miss Hunt was engaged by the Brant 
school district at the rate of $1,200.00 per annum. 
In June, 1925, the board, apparently being of the opinion 
that they could get another teacher to do the same 
work for $1,000.00, wrote to Miss Hunt extending 
her an invitation to teach her same room for the ensuing 
year at $1,000.00 per annum. She declined this offer 
and suggested that the board reconsider the matter. 
The board met and on the last day of the term made 
her a new offer of $1,100.00 per annum. She left the 
same day for her home agreeing to let the board know 
what she would do. On July 7th, she noticed an 
advertisement in a Calgary newspaper advertising her 
position as being vacant. A few weeks later the board 
filled her position by engaging another teacher. Miss 
Hunt took the position that the contract was still 
binding on the board and that she had been improperly 
and illegally dismissed and sued for damages. Mr. 
Justice Ives held that the letters written by the board 
were mere offers which she refused to accept and in- 
asmuch as they had not held the meeting or given the 
notices required by the contract, the board had illegally 
dismissed her and she was entitled to damages which 
were assessed at $243.00 together with the costs of the 
action. 

George H. Van Allen of Edmonton, solicitor for 
the Alliance, appeared for the plaintiff, and A. A. 
Ballachey of High River apeared for the defendant. 


Judgment of the Honourable Mr. Justice Ives: 


In June, 1924, the -defendant engaged the plaintiff 
as a teacher for its school. The hiring agreement was 
in the prescribed form approved by the Minister. 
Salary was at the rate of $1,200 per year. 

The plaintiff continued in her employment under 
this agreement without any complaint by the defendant 
until the end of June, 1925. 

On the 9th of June, 1925, the defendant wrote the 
plaintiff as follows: “The School Board extends to 
you an invitation to teach the Junior Room for the 
ensuing year. But they have decided to reduce the 
salary at $1,000 per annum. Hoping that 
we receive a favorable reply.” 

No reply was sent to this letter but plaintiff saw 
the chairman and one of the other members of the 
Board, and demurred at the reduced salary, and asked 
that the matter be reconsidered. 

The Board did so and decided to offer $1,100, and 
on the 25th June again wrote plaintiff as follows: 
“The School Board reconsiders the letter of June 9th, 
and will offer you $1,100 per annum provided that you 
follow the course of study, complete your work, also 
give the Principal a monthly plan of your work, also 
once a week a plan of weekly work covered. 3 
Hoping this is satisfactory to you, we remain.” 

No reply was sent to this letter. No word, written 
or oral, was at any time said to the plaintiff by or on 
behalf of the Board that her contract was to be ended. 
The provision for its termination is simple and quite 
fair. It is to be found in clause 6 of the Agreement 
and reads, ‘‘Either party hereto may terminate the 
agreement by giving thirty days (30) notice in writing 
to the other party; provided that no such notice shall 
be given by the Board until the teacher has been given 
the privilege of attending a meeting of the Board (of 
which two clear days notice in writing shall be given 
to the teacher) to hear its reasons for proposing to 
terminate the agreement.” 

Relying upon this simple provision in her agreement 
I think the plaintiff should not be held to have inter- 
preted the letters I have quoted as terminating that 
agreement. They would, in any event, have been 
ineffective for that purpose unless a meeting had been 
called and the plaintiff given an opportunity of attending 
it. 

About the 7th of July the plaintiff, while in Calgary, 
saw an advertisement in the Calgary Herald by the 
defendant for a teacher to take her place and thereupon 
concluded that her agreement had been terminated. 
She thereupon took steps to secure another position. 
She must, therefore, be deemed to have treated her 
engagement with the defendant as ended and must 
rely upon relief in damage. I award the sum _ of 
$243.00 for which sum I give plaintiff judgment with 
costs in the first column including costs of discovery. 

W. C. Ives, 


‘ 


Calgary, Alberta, 27th May, 1926. 


Anp So Woutpn’r I, JoHNNY 
Ques.: What I would do if I were a giant. 
Ans.: If I were a giant I wouldn’t go around but 
across. 


A Riegut HeLerut Man 


Ques.: What was Oogli’s father’s work. 
Ans.: Oogli’s father’s work was to make houses of 
ice and to kill birds for Oogli’s candy. 
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Medals, Shields, Prize Cups 
and Other Trophies 


<= 


Mistakes in Life 











MADE TO ORDER 


Designs submitted for Special 


HE lack of a proper grasp of fund- 
T amentals has stolen success away 
from many capable men. What 
a colossal mistake is made when a high- 
class custom tailored appearance is 
considered an unnecessary expense. 
When you wear La Fleche tailored 
clothes, long service equalizes the small 
extra cost—for their outstanding in- 
dividuality you pay nothing. 


Events 


We specialize in Fine Engraving 


“ett 
Jackson Bros. 
LEADING JEWELLERS he Kleche Lyeg, 
Jackson Building Edmonton 
LA FLECHE BLDG. LOUGHEED BLDG. 


Phone 1747 EDMONTON CALGARY 





BETTER THAN of Quality 
CANDY | 


Woodland Ice Cream really is GOOD for a not merely made, and 
children—and adults as well. Rich in food q “ moreover, due to our low cost 
; of operation, very moderately 

priced. 
af . {4 Call and inspect our wonder- 
the diet. " 4 4s. ful showing, and take advan- 
Insist on Woodland Ice Cream—pure, whole- oe “ey i of our easy payment 

5 plan. 


value and readily digestible, a dish or “cone” 


of this good ice cream is a valuable addition to 


some and delectably flavored. 


a 


won 


Specialists in alterations 
and repairs. 


PID 


INC! 


Se 
SAI, 
a 


§ New 


Woodland Dairy 


i im ited Successor to Alexander-Hilpert Fur Co. 


0624 Ave., E 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA wv Gheuetods aaa 
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Che Little Cheatre Movement 


By Rutu Cuerry, Calgary 





N both Europe and America the possibility of 

developing adult education by means of the drama 
is rapidly gaining ground. Since its inception the 
Little Theatre Movement has provided an excellent 
medium for stimulating ‘‘that often neglected function 
of education, the teaching of young men and women 
the use of leisure and the best possibilities of rational! 
amusement.” That, within the last few years, its 
most rapid developments have taken place in rural 
districts is a fact that ought to make a strong appeal 
to teachers. 

The “Little Theatre’ movement had its origin in 
the desire of the drama-loving public for a more intel- 
lectual form of amusement than was being provided by 
the so-called commercial theatres, whose choice of 
programme was usually governed by the box-office 
receipts. The “Theatre Libre” of Paris was the first 
protestant, and was soon followed, among others, by 
the Abbey Theatre of Dublin, the story of which is a 
romance in itself, the Gaiety Theatre of Manchester 
and the Birmingham Repertoire Theatre. These were 
professional theatres but were run by managers who 
had faith and vision enough to risk productions that 
were not ‘‘popular” in the face of falling-off receipts. 
Two of these theatres have amply justified this faith 
and have been the training ground of many famous 
English and Irish players. To quote Miss Horniman, 
to whom the two last named theatres owe their in- 
auguration, “‘A civilized theatre means that a city has 
something of cultivation in it—something to make 
literature grow—a real theatre, not an amusing toy. 
We want the opportunity for our boys and girls to get 
a chance to see the work of the greatest dramatists of 
modern times as well as the classics for their pleasure 
as well as for their cultivation.” 

At first, the movement was confined mainly to the 
large towns, but on both sides of the Atlantic it has 
spread rapidly to the rural areas. In England the 
interest was greatly quickened by travelling theatres 
reminiscent of the old ‘‘stock company” with programs 
that reached the highest in artistic and _ intellectual 
productions. The ‘Arts League of Service” carry the 
works of Galsworthy, Shaw, France, Yeats and Lady 
Gregory. Folk music and dramatizations of folk songs 
into any place, no matter how small, that can provide 
a night’s accommodation for the actors and a modest 
profit. The result has been a springing up of Little 
Theatres over the country, the players being amateurs, 
many of them villagers. One might mention the 
Gloucestershire players, who rehearse in a Cotswold 
farmhouse, and have original plays to their credit; the 
Norwich players who have had many triumphs, while 
the I.L.P. Guild of Arts has inaugurated Little Theatres 
in numerous places where the results have been not 
only a quickened interest in classical and modern 
literature but in modern problems as presented by 
modern dramatists, and in productions of plays written 
by members themselves. 

In America the Portmanteaux Players, producing 
their plays with scenery sufficiently simple to be carried 
as luggage, have made themselves famous. There the 
movement commenced in 1911, since which date it has 
progressed rapidly into the smallest towns and buildings 
of every type and kind have been converted into intimate 
little playhouses where, by experiments in stage lighting, 
decorating and other stage arts, great difficulties have 
been overcome. Their programmes consist for the most 
part of one-act plays and there is no doubt that the 


movement has encouraged and developed the writing 
of one-act plays in Europe and America and, to a certain 
extent, in Canada. The one-act play is ’ particularly 
adapted for amateur or semi-amateur acting. It 
requires a less sustained performance from any of the 
actors and, during the same evening, gives an oppor- 
tunity to various groups of members to collaborate in 
the whole production. For stimulating and fostering 
a fine community spirit there is nothing better than 
a “Little Theatre.” Not all drama-lovers are born 
with the desire to act but there is scenery to design and 
paint, singing, dancing, and accompanying; fashioning 
of such stage draperies and accessories; the all-important. 
matter of lighting and its effects; the typewriting of 
plays and, in short, any and every kind of work so that, 
every member can find his or her niche and share in the 
triumph of ‘‘the night.” It might be mentioned here 
the member of one small Canadian “ Little Theatre,” who, 
unable to act, design, type or sing, yet had the success 
of the association very much at heart. Her self- 
appointed task was the compiling of a gigantic “scrap- 
book” in which she pasted lists of new plays, views and 
criticisms, photographs—in short, anything that might 
help in play-production or selection. Her work has 
proved invaluable. 

From the educational point of view, the benefits of 
such an institution are incalculable. The drama is an 
ancient and honored form of literature to which the 
greatest poets and writers of the world have given of 
their best and as the reading of plays forms part of the 
organization the benefits are apparent. Many a member 
has had his enthusiasm for drama engendered and 
fostered in school and is glad to have the opportunity of 
developing his latent powers, to learn to speak well 
and move well, to appreciate character and express 
emotion, to learn to submit his individuality to the 
whole, to be resourceful and self-possessed. To quote 
the director of the Calgary Little Theatre, ‘‘ Any activity 
that tends to develop the intellectual life of any com- 
munity whether it be in the school, university or in 
the fret and anxiety of ordinary commercial life, has 
an immeasurable value. But it needs whole-he: arted 
encouragement and wide sympathy, aye, and vision too.” 

It would be amiss to end an article on this subject 
without mentioning Canadian achievements along this 
line. Hart House, Toronto needs no description while 
the fact that Vancouver Little Theatre, composed 
mostly of amateurs, has in a few years built itself a home 
with a seating capacity of 600, and has firmly established 
itself as a valuable asset in the educational and re- 
creative life of the city. British Columbia’s other 
triumph in theatrical development is housed at Nara- 
mata, in the Okanagan Valley. Here amid scenes of 
unparalleled natural beauty, the Canadian players have 
established their Home Theatre on the upper floor of a 
fruit-packing building. The achievement is largely 
the work of Cyril Aikens, to whose patience and ex- 
perimentation it owes its perfect system of lighting and 
simple yet beautiful stage settings. It is now a training 
school as well as a theatre, and offers free training in 
dramatic art to all young Canadian students who desire 
it. A list of its productions might awe the most pro- 
gressive of threatrical managers. 

To those who feel the urge to introduce the “Little 
Theatre” into their own community I would refer 
them to the New York Drama League, w hich in return 
for a very small membership fee gives muc h valuable 
help and advice in the selection and production of plays. 
In a magazine issued monthly to members, is published 
a list of synopsis of new plays, together with information 
-alculated to prove of value to producers. There is, 
moreover, in connection with it, a library of plays 

accessible to members. 
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Editorial 


A TEACHER AS LEGISLATOR 


ITHIN the course of the next few weeks the elec- 

tors of Alberta will again go to the polls and 
determine by their votes who shall frame and direct 
policy and have charge of the administration of affairs. 
What does this mean to teachers? Teachers are citi- 
zens; it has for them the same significance as for all 
other public-spirited men and women. But, in addi- 
tion, it has for them a peculiar and momentous import- 
ance at this time. We are on the eve in this Province 
of another period of immigration. We must have more 
settlers if our sixty millions of surplus arable land are 
to be tilled and our public services maintained. What 
the raw material of the immigration will be must be 
determined by a rigid adherence ot Federal law: how 
far this material will contribute to fine citizenship will 
depend on wise administration in this Province in gen- 
eral; and in particular, on the capacity of the educa- 
tional services, to develop the immigrant child and to 
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assist him to find means of earning a good living and 
enjoying a happy and contented life. It is a hereulean 
task. 
OWEVER, there are signs’ of promise. Education 
is gradually coming into its own. The leader of 
the Conservative party has given some attention in ad- 
dresses delivered throughout the Province. The newly 
appointed leader of the Liberal party, speaking in Ed- 
monton, placed it second on the list of important topics 
for the people in Alberta to consider. The Labour party 
presses consistently for the enforcement of its educa- 
tional programme, i.e.: the development of every boy 
and girl in Alberta to the limit of his capacity. 


NTEREST in education is growing. Why should it 
I not? It requires at the present about one-fifth 
of all the Provincial revenue and one-half the direct 
taxation on land; it concerns at least one-fourth of the 
population ; it lays the basis for the future as no other 
government service can do, for on it, every other source 
depends. 


OTWITHSTANDING all this, not yet have we had 
in the legislative halls of Alberta a member, by 
profession a teacher. True we have had many legisla- 
tors who once used teaching as a stepping-stone to a 
more lucrative vocation, but generally speaking, they 
are merely concrete proofs that ‘‘a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.’’ Rapid advance has been made 
during the past decade in educational thought; of this 
they are blissfully unaware. That is one reason why 
education seldom, if ever, comes up for discussion on 
the floor of the House; no members of the opposition 
know what questions to ask, or, if some be asked, the 
questioner seems to be lacking in sufficient technical 
knowledge to follow them up; while back benchers of 
the Government are glad evidently that some depart- 
ment is ignored. 
HIS is serious, for in a democracy our laws are 
made and our money spent only with the con- 
sent of the governed. That consent must be obtained 
by the creation of a strong public opinion on a subject. 
This is brought about by discussion in the Legislature 
which gets publicity through the press of the provinces 
and by the campaign work of candidates for election. 
But how ean such discussion be aroused; how can facts 
be brought to public attention if we have no one in our 
Legislature but members with only a layman’s interest 
in education? 


HE teachers of Edmonton have a chance to correct 
this deficiency. There is running as candidate 
in the City of Edmonton a man who is both a teacher 
and a public spirited citizen. Mr. C. Lionel Gibbs, of 
the Edmonton Technical School staff, has the confidence 
of the teachers of the Province; he has been President 
of the Edmonton High School Teachers’ Alliance and 
President of the Alberta Educational Association; 
years ago he was a trustee on the Edmonton Board; he 
is at present serving his second year as Alderman of 
his City; his head is clear, his tongue is eloquent, his 
heart is in the right place. In the Legislature he would 
do honour to the teachers and wonderful service to the 
cause of education. 


EACHERS of Edmonton! This is your great op- 
portunity! Go out and convince the public they 
must give a first choice to Gibbs! 
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EACHERS will do well to read carefully the Mani- 
festo to the Minister of Education which appears 
in this issue. One paragraph merits careful considera 
tion—that asking the Minister to take steps to pave the 
way for a “Province-wide Schedule of Salaries.” This 
action on the part of the Executive is the first step 
taken in our endeavors to carry out the resolution 
passed by the last Annual General Meeting, which 
reads as follows: 

‘“RESOLVED, That the A.T.A. make en- 
deavor to obtain a Provincial Schedule of Sal- 
aries along the line of the Burnhan Seale of 
England and Wales.”’ 


PROVINCE-WIDE schedule of salaries with some 
inducement or pressure brought to bear on 
school boards to honor it, would do a great deal to re- 
move most of the disabilities under which the teacher 
labors. If the young man or woman could be assured 
of reasonable security of tenure during efficiency and 
good conduct many more would enter the teaching pro- 
fession with the distinct intention to making it a life 
work; if some plan could be arranged whereby school 
boards would be the gainers rather than the losers fin- 
ancially by engaging a teacher of high qualification; if 
the teacher were certain that higher qualification and 
every year’s additional experience would mean an ar- 
ithmetie progression from the initial salary earned on 
graduation from normal school, ere many years had 
elapsed the teaching profession in Alberta would ap- 
proach a reasonable degree of stability, the teaching 
life would be increased, the personnel of the teaching 
body would be of much improved quality—more ex- 
perienced, more highly qualified, more professional, 
more contented and, in consequence, much more ser- 
viceable to community, the child and the cause of edu- 
cation in general. 





NOTHER matter should receive very careful con- 
A centration on the part of teachers. The educa- 
tional platforms of the Labor, Liberal and Farmer par- 
ties demand the very best thought and judgment of 
every teacher. We do not desire to insult our members 
by giving them any direction with respect to how they 
shall vote at the forthcoming election. The A.T.A. is 
no party political body, our policy is edueation, and we 
have sufficient confidence in the intelligence and in the 
high standard of interest manifested by our members in 
educational problems and the welfare of those under 
our care, to feel assured that they will one and all use 
their best judgment and exercise their franchise in the 
light of the information at their disposal and their ex- 
perience of the past. We may be pardoned for making 
one exception to the general rule: Mr. C. Lionel Gibbs 
is one of ourselves; we close our ranks in defending one 
of our brethren in trouble, and in like manner, we unite 
our forees and consolidate our endeavors in securing 
honor for our family through suecess and honor being 
put within the reach of one of its members. 

T is questionable in our mind whether partyism, be 
{ it Liberal, Conservative or Progressive, should en- 
ter the arena-of provincial politics at all. No person 
should be so foolish as to vote for any political party in 
any election merely because his grandfather voted for 
the same party in the past. Perhaps it is because of 
this stupid tendency on the part of so large a section of 
the community to adopt the attitude ‘‘My party (usual- 
ly my father’s or my forefathers’) right or wrong,’’ 
that political parties have found it so easy to prostitute 





provincial policies and administrative problems for the 
sake of party political advantage—to make provincial 
polities the field for experimentation so as to stabilize 
the party in Federal affairs. There is scarcely any pro- 
vincial problem which does not suffer by reason thereof. 
Edueation, public works, police, railways, telephones, 
municipal affairs, public health, agriculture, law—do 
any of these departments of our provincial governments 
really lend themselves to Liberal, Conservative, or any 
other party political interpretation? 


. er the subject Education. One who listened 

to the Conservative policy as outlined by Mr. A. 
F. Ewing, K.C., at the Easter Convention, or who reads 
in this issue the Educational Platform of the leader of 
the Liberal party and of the Minister of Education, 
must surely come to the conclusion that, theoretically, 
all the individual principles of these parties gen- 
erally run together. Of course, there is reasonable 
ground for differences of opinion upon the detailed ear- 
rying out of an administrative policy, but the body and 
outline of the ideal scheme seems to be similar. All 
parties seem to agree on the following: Education is a 
state matter; every child should be educated at the ex- 
pense of the Public; the personnel of the teaching pro- 
fession should be improved—it should be made more 
stable, more happy, more contented and more highly 
qualified, in order that the publie might get the best 
value for the expenditure and the highest type of citi- 
zenship and right-living be instilled in the mind of the 
young by the agency of the educational system. All 
parties seem to agree that a pensions’ scheme is neces- 
sary; that a teacher doing satisfactory work, whose 
conduct is not open to question, should have some rea- 
sonable degree of security of tenure. If there were no 
lines of party cleavage, then one thing is certain—the 
hopes and aspirations of the true edueationist would 
run a much better prospect of immediate realization. 


‘ OWEVER, we are confronted with a hard fact 
H rather than with practical theories. There is a 
line of cleavage in provincial affairs, not because the 
bent of mind of members of different political parties 
would automatically run in different grooves in plan- 
ning or carrying out the administrative policies of the 
different departments which comprise the provincial 
government, rather is it because the line of demareca- 
tion has been drawn for us, altogether with the passive 
consent—not the direct approval—of the citizens. Fed- 
eral affairs are somewhat remote; it is necessary to 
exercise every possible means of preserving party an- 
tagonisms; necessary to keep the local political ma- 
chines from rusting—neeessary to give them frequent 
oilings and ‘‘try-outs.’’ So, when Tweedledee is in 
power it becomes essential that Tweedledum should 
adopt a different stand upon every recommendation or 
decision made by Tweedledee ; Tweedledum must do his 
utmost to discredit Tweedledee, no matter whether or 
not Tweedledee’s actions give evidence of sincerity of 
purpose or make for the best interests of the public; 
the public are mere pawns manoeuvring subconsciously 
at the will of the political party moguls. 
N reading the platforms of the different parties 
teachers must judge at least two by the records 
of their educational administration while in office in 
Alberta. The only two which have been in power are 
the Liberal and the Farmer parties. 
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Teachers 
Attention Please 


We invite you to make Hollinsworth & Co. Ltd. your buying headquarters. If 
unable to get to Calgary just sit down and write us and tell us your requirements. 
We are pleasing a host of out-of-town folks with our shipments. 


Hundreds of Beautiful Dresses 


Yes a marvelous assortment indeed—all fresh new style frocks for every occasion— 
you ll surely find just what you are looking for here. 


Fuji Silk Dresses 


What is nicer than a lovely fresh Fuji dress>—they 
wash so nicely—in colors of rose, sky, pink, nile, 


i onan $5.95 


Printed Silk Dresses 


You'll be surprised at the richness of these silk 
dresses. Beautiful color combinations and styles so 


a $19.75 


HOLLINSWURTH &CO 


LIMITED WINNIPEG 


REGINA CALGARY 
SPECIALISTS IN LADIES AND MISSES READY-TO-WEAR 





“T saw your min 
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Ready 
for Stampede Week 


Now is the time to plan ahead for the big event in Calgary—you'll require a 
snappy style knitted coat or suit so ideal for holiday wear, and so useful always too. 





Smart Style Knitted Coats 


These garments are all wool, just the thing for holiday trips—they do not crush— 
Pleasing colors and all sizes. 


Our Special Imported Coats 






Here is a range of imported coats, rich color tones, 
well finished, a bit different from the ordinary type. 


Pleasing Knitted Suits 


Your wardrobe is not complete without one of these 
silk or wool mixtures, long or short coats. All sizes. 


Pdi ies $10.95 and $15.95 


HOLLINSWURTH &CO 


LIMITED WINNIPEG 


REGINA CALGARY 
SPECIALISTS IN LADIES AND MISSES READY-TO-WEAR 
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HEN a party is in office, two factors militate 
against putting into effect their ideals. First: 
the endorsation of the previous policy of their oppon- 
ents would be a tribute to their opponents which the 
exigencies of partisanship would render it indiscreet 
to offer. Secondly: the obtaining of the wherewithal 
to carry out the ideals set forth in their platform might 
not be so easy of accomplishment when in office as the 
party before assuming power is so ready to assume. It 
is very easy to see that one administration, when it 
finds that all its policies are not possible of immediate 
accomplishment, stresses certain points and leaves the 
others to be settled at a more opportune time. For 
instance: every party apparently favors pensions for 
teachers. What we would like to know is: which party, 
after obtaining success at the polls, would consider 
pensions ‘‘sine qua non’’; which, security of tenure ; 
which, transforming of the educational unit of admin- 
istration; which, the equalization of the burden of 
taxation for educational purposes? 


HEN the A.T.A. was first formed, the Liberal 
administration was then in power, with Mr. 
Boyle—now Mr. Justice Boyle—holding the portfolio 
of Education. During that period the relationship be- 
tween the A.T.A. and the administration were of the 
very best. Mr. Boyle met us with an open hand and a 
sympathetic spirit, and it must be said that much of the 
legislation during his administration was of the best 
and most lasting kind. 








ON. Boyle was followed by the Hon. George P. 
H Smith who, first, last, and all the time seemed to 
take delight in placing obstacles in the pathway of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance ; in fact, no secret was made 
that he was out to ‘‘smash’’ the Alliance. Government 
funds were used in publishing propaganda in the news- 
papers throughout the Province, the sole object of 
which seemed to be to glorify Smith and to discredit 
the aims, objects and ideals of the Organization 
which embodies the ‘‘cream”’ of the teaching profession 
of the Province. Not one concession of value was given 
to the teachers. During this period, what amounted to 
direct legislation. against the Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
lianee, was passed through the Legislature and we re- 
member with gratitude that the Conservative leader, 
Mr. A. F. Ewing, K.C., and Mrs. Kinney of Claresholm, 
were the only ones in the Legislature who voiced their 
objections to the policy of the Minister; and the ma- 
jority of the Conservative party voted against. It was 
of no use whatever, for the Liberal party majority had 
decreed that the full contractual rights of teachers and 
sehool boards should be taken away and all power vest- 
ed in the Minister of Education to decide upon the 
‘terms of the agreement. 





HIS is not intended to be an attack upon the Lib- 
eral party. It looks to us as though there is no 
prospect, under the present leader, Mr. Jos. F. Shaw, 
if the Liberals be placed in power, of a replica of the 
Honourabie Geo. P. Smith being installed in the De- 
partment of Education and given free action along 
similar lines. Mr. Shaw is an ex-teacher and, as his 
platform would indicate, he is sincere and has some 
real, sound educational ideals. 


URING the last Liberal administration, we record 
that the Inspectoral staff was increased; school 
grants were materially increased ; Normal School loans 


were instituted and another form of agreement was au- 
thorized, improving the teachers’ position certainly, 
but far below what we considered should be the mini- 
mum concession. 


OMING to the present administration: the Inspec- 
toral staff was diminished, grants for schools 
were decreased. The argument of the Farmer party 
is that the financial affairs of the Province had arrived 
at the stage where deficits amounting to over five mil- 
lion dollars had accumulated: that although the mo- 
ney had been actually spent on education, it was not 
all obtained from revenue but from borrowings, the 
danger of insolvency of the Province through the ac- 
cumulated deficits made it absolutely impossible to con- 
tinue school grants to the increasing number of school 
rooms on the same basis as heretofore, and rendered 
imperative also the curtailing of expenditures for 
supervision. 


as has the Alliance obtained during this ad- 

ministration? 1. Representation of the A.T.A. 
has been given on the Examinations Board. 2. A better 
form of contract has been authorized. 3. Some attempt 
has been made to distribute more equitably the burden 
for the upkeep of schools. 4. Conditioned students are 
no longer allowed to enter Normal school. 5. The num- 
ber of permits has diminished considerably. 6. Easter 
week has been made a statutory holiday. .7. A first- 
class Board of Reference has been provided for. 8. 
Members of the Cabinet—the majority at least—have 
expressed themselves as favorably disposed to the prin- 
ciple of a pensions’ scheme aided by Government con- 
tributions, and maintain that the only reason that a 
scheme has not been formulated and adopted by the 
Government is because of the life and death struggle 
to balance the budget, and to take care of the deficits 
of the previous administration. 9. The 200 day school 
year has taken the place of the 210. 





URING the past year we have lost the impression 

that our Organization was looked upon by the 

Minister of Education with suspicion and danger, and 

a quiet atmosphere of confidence and candid exchange 
of opinion has displaced it. 





CCORDING to a statement which appeared in the 
Blairmore Enterprise a precedent has been cre- 
ated in that certain teachers recently disgraced them- 
selves by being commanded to leave a public place be- 
cause of misbehaviour. We suppose that the Editor of 
the Blairmore Enterprise made the absolute statement 
knowing the circumstances of this particular case. We 
are in a position neither to confirm nor refute the 
suggestion that it is the first time such a thing has hap- 
pened anywhere in this Province, but at least, we are 
happy in the consciousness that if such disgraceful 
events have ever occurred elsewhere, the occasions 
have been so rare as to make pardonable the slight in- 
accuracy, if such it be Enquiry into the incident re- 
ferred to makes us safe in assuring our members that 
the teachers concerned are not members of the A.T.A., 
although holding valid certificates of qualification to 
teach in Alberta; neither were they eligible to become 
members of the A.T.A. at the time the humiliating and 
disgusting incident happened. 


—f— 
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URING the next few weeks the A.T.A. hopes to be 
in a position to give further information with 
respect to the supply and demand of teachers; that is to 
say, we are endeavoring to obtain statistics showing 
the number of vacancies and the anticipated number of 
teachers available for appointment this midsummer. 
Of course, we can not give any reliable estimate of the 
actual number of positions likely to be declared vacant, 
for the reason that it is impossible to gauge with any 
degree of accuracy how many teachers or school boards 
will decide upon a change at midsummer. However, 
the mere changing of positions between teachers does 
not affect in any degree whatsoever the supply and de- 
mand except that it augments in a fictitious way the 
number of vacancies which is counterbalanced by an 
equal number of teacher appointees; the only data of 
real value to guide teachers is the material above 
mentioned. 


CHOOL Boards who dismiss their teacher next 
midsummer with a view to ‘‘putting-up the job 
for auction—the lowest bidder getting the appoint- 
ment’’ are more than likely to find themselves ‘‘left 
out in the ecold.”’ 
ONCENTRATION on the dollar and cents aspect 
of the teacher’s service is not particularly 
relished by us but, unfortunately, necessity compels the 
teaching profession of Alberta to make a determined 
effort at this time to preserve the dignity and status of 
our profession. Experience and a full knowledge of 
the supply and demand of teachers forces us to arrive 
with certainty at the conclusion that with the majority 
of rural, village and town school boards at least, the 
salary paid to the teacher bears very little relationship 
to the economic status of the school board and what it 
can afford to pay for efficient and experienced service : 
the one and only consideration in mind when seeking a 
teacher is ‘‘what will a teacher come for.’’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, these two factors often appear in inverse 
ratio: wealthy communities, especially those close to 
the cities, where the assessment is high, the mill rate is 
very low as is the salary paid to the teacher, and pion- 
eer districts and those located in the drouth areas pay 
a higher salary with much less complaining. 


HE scrambling for positions, underbidding and 
‘‘auctioning’’ of positions, so common during 

the past three years, have amounted to nothing more 
nor less than a scandal. All this, with its baneful in- 
fluence on the spirit and morale of teachers has been, 
and is still entirely unnecessary. School boards have 
not been slow to take advantage of circumstances; the 
word was passed around that scores of applications 
were received ‘‘all the way from $840 to $1200’’ for 
every position advertised; propaganda was broadcast 
that hundreds of teachers were likely to be begging for 
work. Teachers were induced to believe the latter, 
and be so influenced as to result in the former; with the 
final toppling and fall of salaries in all districts outside 
the large cities. School boards have shown themselves 
much more practically minded than the teachers—and 
who can blame them—the fault lay in the teachers 
themselves, their lack of faith and lack of organization. 





T looks as if the Summer School at the University of 
Alberta is going to meet with some real competi- 
tion this year. An innovation is being made at the Pro- 
vincial School of Technology and Art of Calgary, which 
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plans a Summer School during July and August. The 
Principal is to be congratulated on his enterprise in 
supplying what we have faith to believe will be proven 
by the records of the enrollment, to be a much desired 
service. 
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PROVINCIAL 
ELECTION 


The Labor Candidates in Edmonton 
confidently appeal to the Edmonton 
teachers for their support. The high- 
est interests of Education are always 
safe with labor. The same cannot 
be said of the old line parties. 


Vote in the order of your choice 
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Municipal School Boards 1. 


By R. H. McDonaup, Trochu 





IRST of all it is the writer’s desire to express 
appreciation of the fairmindedness of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association in soliciting the opinions of the 


laity on matters educational. It is further his desire 
to emphasize the point that the following conclusions 
and opinions are those of a layman whose interest in 
education has led him into the field of educational research 
on a modest scale and whose past experience in connection 
with schools has led to the conclusions expressed. 

The fundamental aim and purpose underlying 
educational effort today appears to be just what it has 
always been, viz.: to produce “good citizens.” The 
chief differences in educational systems and _ results 
obtained in various nations at various times have been 
due entirely to the different ideal or conception of a 
“good” citizen. 

Ancient Greece in the fifth century B.C. had two 
conceptions of a good citizen. Athens’ ideal was a 
cultured citizen trained in oratory, philosophy, science 
and athletics, well balanced physically and mentally. 
She introduced state aid to education by the govern- 
ment granting free admission to the theatre, which 
was at once school, pulpit and press. Sparta con- 
scripted her sons at the age of seven, took them from 
their homes and placed them in institutions designed 
to educate them to be good soldiersimmune from pain 
and torture. 

Persia’s good citizens were schooled ‘“‘to ride, to 
shoot with the bow, and to speak the truth.” 

Rome needed statesmen to administer her complex 
organization of government and legislators to evolve 
laws for the guidance of these statesmen. The upper 
and middle classes were educated to be her good citizens 
while the masses fought and tilled the soil. With the 
fall of the Roman Empire came a break in the progress 
of education, and when the revival came it was through 
the channels of the Christian church. Education 
trained monks and missionaries to convert the heathen. 
Good citizens meant christian citizens. 

Charlemagne,.the political saviour of the ancient 
world, believed that the “good citizen’”’ was the educated 
citizen, and that everyone should be a good citizen, 
i.e., educated. He closed the book of ancient history 
and opened the book of modern. Modern civilized 
nations have continued to build on the theory that he 
laid down eleven hundred years ago with varying degrees 
of success according to the efficiency of the organization 
responsible for the construction and administration of 
the educational system and the conception of a good 
citizen. The outstanding feature of educational effort 
in the early chapters of modern history was its tran- 
sition from being a function of the Church to a function 
of the State. Thus the basic principles of our present- 
day education were laid down for us to work out in detail, 
viz.: an education for every citizen, and that it is the 
business of the State to educate all of its citizens. 

Following the logical sequence of educational devel- 
opment it is necessary to review, briefly and in a general 
way, the purpose of and the results obtained by typical 
European nations before considering our own continent 
and the modern conception of a good citizen. 

Following the fusion of the Romano-Teutonic states 
and people under Charlemange the Teutonic peoples 
took the lead in education. Germany accepted Aristo- 
tle’s dictum ‘‘That education is the function of the 
State conducted primarily for the ends of the State,” 
and on that basis built up her great educational machine. 
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The purpose of German education, contrary to that of 
Canadian, has been to make the individual and com-. 
munity subservient to the State—a cog in a great 
machine. The duty and responsibility of the State is 
to foster conditions that make for efficiency of the 
state: hence trade, industry, literature, science, art, 
philosophy, religion, education and the army—all these 
are included in German “Kultur’—come within the 
purview of State activity, and the be-all and end-all 
of the State is ‘ power.” 

The German system is a highly centralized bureau- 


cratic organization with the methods of the drill sergeant 
transferred to the classroom and the administration of 
the system. 

Mr. A. H. Hope, in the book “Comparative Edu- 
cation,” says: “‘It is generally conceded by cosmopolitan 
and disinterested observers that France is the brain 
and in many respects the heart of Europe. In 1914 
it became patent that if France went under it would 
be as if the light of Europe had been put out.”’ Through 
the middle ages in France education was an ecclesiastical 
function. In the thirteenth century the University 
of Paris (prototype of Oxford) sprang up as an institution 
where students from all countris came, eager to hear the 
philosophy of Aristotle applied to theology and life. 
But not until 1802, under Napoleon I, did France have 
any systematic educational policy. Then the gap 
between the classical training of the few and the il- 
literacy of the unschooled masses was bridged, and in 
1808 all grades of education,—primary, secondary and 
superior,—were linked up into one complete system 
known as the University of France. 

After the Franco-Prussian war France began to see 
the value of elementary education (France had three 
per cent. illiterates, Germany one in 10,000), as it was 
evident that it was the German schoolmaster who was 
responsible for the result and who won the victory for 
his country. The establishment of elementary schools 
for boys in every district became compulsory. The 
State began to assume a greater share of the cost of 
education in order to standardize the system and 
provide greater equality of opportunity and burden 
throughout the country. 

The whole educational machine in France, as in 
Germany, is  over-centralized, over-inspected and 
examination-ridden. 

In England the, history of early education is a 
repetition of that of the continent with one very marked 
difference. Even up to the present time all education 
in England has not become consolidated into a uniform, 
continuous national system for the simple reason that 
the Englishman’s theory of education is the develop- 
ment of individual initiative under state guidance and 
control. Her educational problem has been the edu- 
cation of a dense population—667 per square mile 
compared with Canada’s three per square mile—with 
only 20 per cent. of it rural. Western Canada’s problem 
is that of rural education and we have borrowed much 
from English rural schools in matters of administration, 
but have overlooked the fact that England made two 
mistakes as pointed out by Peter Sandiford in ‘‘Com- 
parative Education.” The first of these was that 
England first organized her rural system with too small 
a local unit in 1870, and secondly when she discarded 
the small local unit in 1902 in favour of the county 
system she put education on a par with trams, gas, 
water and street maintenance under the control of 
civie councils. 

School experts agree that England has too many 
Educational Acts, each one a compromise for the purpose 
of patching up, that should be consolidated. 
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A Forward Step in Government 





LBERTA in 1921 set an example to the rest of Canada by discarding the party system, with 
executives responsible to organizations outside the province. with the operation of the patronage 
system, and other inherent evils. 


In place thereof the electors put into power a Government composed of men responsible to 
the electors only, under a system of nomination which ensured that the candidate was chosen by a 
democratic system of organization. 


This Government, when it took office, was almost entirely composed of men with no previous 
parliamentary experience. It has made mistakes, as was natural, but in the five years that have elapsed 
since the election it has conducted the affairs of the Province in a manner which has compared very 
favorably with former party governments. 


The U.F.A. Government is not a class government. It has co-operated with Labor and with 
other organizations wherever willingness was shown to co-operate. Its relations with the Civil Service 
and other bodies of employees have been very satisfactory, and the substitution of promotion by merit 
rather than by political influence has been a welcome change. 


It has actively encouraged the promotion of co-operative societies, and has recognized the 
right of organized labor to representation. 


Its record as a business government speaks for itself. Contrast these figures: 


1921 1925 
a ne $2,118,209 Budget Surplus................ $188,019 
Capital Debt increased........... $16,704,934 Capital Debt increased.......... $2,551,888 
Employees (August 13, 1921) ..... 2,697 Employees (February |, 1926)... 2255 
Public Health (1920)............. $373,744 Public. Health... 2... 54. eecs0.. $990,110 
Telephones operating............. 50,611 Telephones operating........... 56,279 
Telephone earnings.............. $2,247,277 Telephone earnings............. $2,502,175 
Telephone operating expenses..... $1,431,671 Telephone operating expenses.... $1,254,119 
SchoolGrante (1920)... .......... $920,932 Scheel Givanite.. 0.055). ee $1,102,342 


Your choice on election day lies between a continuation of the policies which have resulted 
as above and a return to party Government. 





Go Forward — Not Back 


ISSUED BY THE U.F.A. PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, CALGARY 
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The one European country whose educational system 
has come down through the centuries and undergone 
the process of development similar to the others afore- 
mentioned, and whose problems and conditions bear 
greatest similarity to our own country, is Denmark. 
The war of 1864 was Denmark’s stimulus to education. 
Post-war conditions were so tragic that Denmark 
determined to strike right at the root of the cause and 
concentrated on the re-vitalizing of her schools. Co- 
operation of all forces for the good of the whole country 
became the slogan and permeated the atmosphere of 
the schools. 

The financing of the system was based on the 
principle that the whole nation is vitally interested 
in the education of every individual, that education 
is both national and local, and that the burdens should 
be divided on this basis—the state paying sufficient to 
equalize that part which is common to all communities 
and providing equal opportunity to all, while the local 
unit provide the balance needed for maintenance. 

Fought says ‘‘Denmark’s contribution to education 
lies in the satisfactory solution of her rural problem.” 
Denmark, once a country of dire distress, economically 
has succeeded in materializing her ideal of a re-vitalized 
economic system, a happy and prosperous educated 
rural-minded people through the medium of her schools. 

The history of education in the United States of 
America shows a growth and development of a system 
adapted to the changing conditions and growth of a new 
country. The early settlers brought with them their 
English traditions. In the south, where English were 
in the majority and English church in faith, there 
was indifference to popular education. In Maryland 
and Massachusetts where Calvanism prevailed a general 
system of free education for all was evolved and sup- 
ported by public tax prior to the revolution. Small, 
scattered, independent settlements were each obliged 
to build up their own school organization. This was 
the beginning of the small local school unit which no 
doubt was and is the only possible unit in a new country 
where the population is in settlements. Confederation 
placed the responsibility of education upon each in- 
dividual State. Gradually, as the population increased, 
the New England states changed to the township 
system which was a “pooling of effort for the good of 
all.” Kentucky adopted the “division” system with 
each county divided into a number of districts each 
with a local board composed of one member from each 
district board. As other states found it necessary to 
re-organize their systems they adopted the county 
system which is described as “‘the most efficient system 
now found in the U.S.,”’ and in 1924 had been adopted 
by 22 of the 49 states. Thus the small local unit has 
been proved by time and experience in many places 
to be the least efficient. In Western Canada the 
municipality is the nearest equivalent to the county 
in the United States and Eastern Canada and is 
the logical unit for school administration in Alberta, 
except where population is very scattered or in small 
settlements. 

The measure of respect and credit due to the ‘“‘little 
old red school,” the system under which it has been 
administered and the patriots who have built up that 
system, is a debt that cannot easily be paid. The 
greatest attribute of the system is that it is flexible 
enough to be changed as conditions warrant, and the 
people demand alterations. But before considering 
the assimilation of the small local unit into a larger 
one it might be well to review: 

Ist, the policy in some of the other Provinces, 
and 
2nd, the need for a forward step in Alberta. 


Western Canada has borrowed much of her edu- 


cational policy from the older provinces, especially . 


Ontario, but this applies more to curriculum than to the 
administrative phase. Most of the older provinces 
and British Columbia have a more direct contact with 
a larger unit than the small local district under the 
control of three trustees. The cost is distributed over 
a larger area and this as well as the opportunity is more 
equalized. This is true of Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta stand out prominently as 
the two provinces adhering tenaciously to the small 
local unit dependent almost entirely upon its own 
effort and ability. 

It is true that in Alberta municipalities which were 
collecting school taxes prior to 1918 must continue to 
do so and turn the moneys over to the school boards 
in the municipality and those which were not are obliged 
to do so until a vote of the ratepayers gives them a 
mandate to do so. Hence, a number of schools in 
organized municipalities must collect all of their own 
taxes, except arrears, which the municipality collects 
after a fixed period. Both of these courses are fraught 
with difficulties and abuses. Where the municipality 
collects the taxes the secretary is by law required to 
collect an amount in excess of what the schools demand 
to safeguard against possible non-payment by some 
ratepayers. This builds up a surplus to the credit 
of some schools in the course of a few years which as a 
rule is not distributed until the trustees go after it. 
Many trustees are not aware of this and as much as 
$1,200.00 has been known to accumulate to the credit 
of one district and still be unclaimed while the school 
district continues to pay the excess rate and _ the 
municipality is able to show a more favourable state- 
ment. Dealing with 15 or 20 school secretaries, of as 
many variations of business ability, is a thorn in the 
flesh of the municipal secretary, and he in turn becomes 
a thorn in the flesh of the school trustees. 

Where the municipalities collect only arrears they 
are allowed to charge the school districts a commission 
which they do not earn. If the arrears come in, they 
deduct commission and remit the balance to the school. 
In Municipal District No. 309 the council got $471.23 
easy money in 1924 this way and the schools were just 
that much short. 

All of these difficulties are overcome when the 
municipality collects the school taxes and turns them 
over to one school board. 

In British Columbia the municipal board is described 
by the commissioners who made the survey in 1924-25 
as the ideal organization. What is lacking to round 
out the system there is supervision instead of official 
inspection as at present. Does Alberta need to take 
a forward step in school administration? Are the 
schools a complete success or as nearly as it is possible 
to make them without interfering with the harmonious 
working of the system? JEAN Ramsey, Calgary, Alta. 


FOLK DANCING 


HE dancing of the people, or folk-dancing, includes 

many styles and types of dancing, many nation- 
alities of people who dance, and many ages; from the 
prehistoric dance of sacrifice to the modern American 
clog, as at present momentarily degenerated into the 
Charleston. 

Through our dances we trace the ancient customs 
of our peoples, their religious ritual of sacrifice and 
processional, their war celebrations and other important 
tribal occurrences. They have given us dances, too, 
which dramatize customary human events, such as love, 


————— 
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sowing and harvesting, everyday happenings, as shown 
in the dance, Gossiping Ella. 

It is interesting to contrast the types of dancing of 
the different countries. We have the happy German 
folk-dances which are little more than rhythmical 
games; the brighter, more vigorous Swedish dances, 
which seem at present to appeal to young Canadians; 
the still more vigorous and businesslike Finnish dances, 
consisting almost entirely of mass body movements— 
a ‘wonderful test of combined skill and endurance. 
The Hungarian dances have the Russian mass move- 
ment and: have in addition a frenzied climax. But 
none of them seem to reach the whirling intensity of 
the Spanish dance. 

Of more interest to us are the differences in the types 
of folk-dancing in the British Isles. The Scotch steps 
must be perfectly accurate; there must be intense con- 
centration throughout; and endurance, endurance and 
more endurance. Can we wonder that a Scotsman 
enjoys deeply, with sober face, and at great length? 
The Irish dancing is dexterous, happy, impudent, 
working quickly to a climax. Our Irishman will be 
happy and devil-may-care, even while he is doing difficult 
and adroit work. The Morris dance is the national 
folk-dance of England. In it we have skill but not 
grace, endurance and straightforward vigor but no 
particularly difficult steps. Here is the honest, whole- 
hearted, vigorous type of English countryman. 

Only the folk dance of Western Europe has been 
mentioned. That of Eastern Europe and Asia is 
oriental, which type is entirely different, involving 
movements grading from languorous body swayings 
to leaping and whirling with lightning swiftness. We 
of Canada are strangers to the environment of age-old 
mysticism and superstition of the far East, so the 
oriental dance could not appeal to the healthy young 
Canadian inclination. 

Folk-dancing, as we understand it, consists of 
several types of dancing which can all be used in school. 
Country dances are principally ronde or line dances 
with partners, as danced by the men and women 
at fairs and festivals. The national dances are tra- 
ditional dances of individual countries, such as the 
Scotch reels and fling, the Irish jigs and reels, the 
English Morris dances, etc. Clog dancing is step dancing, 
almost entirely American, although Irish jigs and Dutch 
dances might be included in this class. Natural and 
rhythmical dancing aims to escape from formality, 
and to interpret the rhythm and thought in the music. 
We have also the Russian ballet which is not strictly 
folk dancing, as it was a school commanded by Russian 
royalty. But exercises and steps have been arranged 
from the ballet, and they are generally included in 
folk-dancing, because of their wonderful technical and 
grace-giving value. 

The value of dancing to anyone of any age is un- 
disputed. As a muscle builder dancing is unexcelled, 
with the possible exception of swimming, which exercise 
produces’ the long, slim and enduring muscles, though 
not the grace of dancing. 

Regular physical training, as prescribed, has its own 
sphere in the school; that of scientifically correcting 
artificial environment. Dancing adds to this, spon- 
taneous enthusiasm and effort, which will go far to 
build up and maintain ‘‘a sound body and a sound 
mind.” 

Our rural schools are composed largely of children 
from the Western European countries,. countries rich 
in tradition and folk-lore. The dances of these countries 
help to establish a tradition in our Canada by teaching 
the new Canadians to blend their old home traditions 
with their Canadian education and ideals. 
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Dancing has aesthetic value, because it is self- 
expression of the beauty of motion. Children in dancing 


are expressing beauty in motion. J. E. C. Flitch, in’ 


Modern Dancing and Dancers, says: ‘‘ Without this 
training in the dance, the Greek men and women could 
never have acquired that exquisite harmony, that easy 
grace of carriage, such as we see in ancient art. It 
may even be said to have made Greek art possible.’ 
There is also the appeal to the love of rhythm; and 
rhythm is beautiful, whether it be simply marking time 
to music or the intricate dancing of a Pavlowa. Watch 
the face of a boy who after much clumsy effort, has 
achieved the simple Morris step. There you will see 
pure joy of rhythmical motion. 

Rhythm is a part of music. When the correct music 
is played correctly, that is, in the spirit of the dance, the 
children unconsciously interpret that music in their 
dancing. Thus we have a beginning of music appre- 
ciation, or the ability to listen to music with under- 
standing. And it can be surprisingly easily developed. 
A few weeks ago I played a short section of a simple 
Beethoven study to my grade four class. After some 
discussion during which the ideas of bells ringing and 
frogs jumping were discarded, the class decided that it 
sounded like grasshoppers. There were three, two small 
ones chased by a large one, and caught. These children 
danced it while the others criticised and enjoyed. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the teacher, what 
is the practical value of folk-dancing? First, the 
pleasure of attaining easily an ultimate which we hope 
to reach in every school subject, namely, the pupils’ 
interest, and joy in individual achievement. Next, for 
entertainments: the children have learned several folk- 
dances; the call comes for a contribution to the pro- 
gramme; a few or all may be chosen, a couple of dances 
polished off, and a popular and well performed number is 
ready, without the rush and grind of outside practising. 
Another use, especially in rural schools, is the solving 
of the recreation period problem. Older girls will 
spend time practising or trying steps when they would 
otherwise be doing nothing. Ballet exercises given as 
stunts afford great fun for any of the pupils. Gymnastic 
stunts, though interesting, are mere tests of strength, 
and carry always the danger of over-strain; while the 
dancing stunts are harmless tests of endurance and 
skill. The children are thus given a correct attitude 
toward real strength. 

Children, especially girls, soon find that they cannot 
dance and wear unhygienic clothing and shoes, there- 
fore they will soon choose to change to what is healthful 
and unhampering. 

A piano or organ is by no means the original musical 
instrument for folk-dancing. A violin or mouth organ 
serves admirably. 

Choice of the type of dance to be taught depends 
upon the number and ability of the pupils. In a town 
school ronde and line dances are preferable, being 
suited to a large number of uniform age. For rural 
schools there are line dances involving small numbers, 
ronde dances in circles of three, or step dances suitable 
to any number, for example, the Irish lilt. If possible 
avoid solo dancing. The work in dancing must be from 
the standpoint of self-expression and play rather than as a 
means of “‘showing off” for the benefit of the on looker. 
Elizabeth Burchenal says: ‘‘There are two distinct 
and very different kinds of pleasures to be found in 
dancing, and their effects on the dancers are equally 
distinct and different. One is the pure joy of the dance 
itself; the other is a combirtation of self-consciousness 
and appetite for applause. It is here that we can turn 
to folk-dances and know that we are on safe ground, 
for they are spontaneous, genuine and sincere. They 
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are the wild flowers of the dance world, unspoiled by 
the hand of man. They have sprung naturally from 
the hearts of simple, wholesome country folk in response 
to the human need for self-expression.”” We in Canada 
have that need, and by adopting the dances, as we are 
adopting the people of other countries, can teach these 
dances until they have become welded into a national 
Canadian folk dance, which will go far, indeed it will 
furnish one of the essentials of our national character. 


Cearhers and Authority 


Wo. Cameron, M.A., Lomond 





T IS said that the French Government, in the days 
following the revolution, employed impoverished peas- 
antry to dig post-holes, which done, orders immediately 
came to refill them. These instructions were implicitly 
obeyed. The peasants adopted improved methods and 
economical measures in the operation. The Government 
paid for the work. Every one was satisfied. Yet the 
net social result of their labors was nil. 

Such a situation exists more or less in educational 
circles today. Authority orders a certain course of pro- 
cedure, and its instruments unquestioningly and blindly 
obey its commands. For this they receive payment 
and express satisfaction. Whether they are engaged in 
digging and filling mental post-holes; whether the energy 
expended, the methods used, and the material supplied 
leads to a socially useful end, enters not into their 
calculations. Their’s not to reason why.” 

To impart information according to authoritative 
direction, is not the only duty of a teacher. His 
function is twofold. He must also reasonably satisfy 
himself, irrespective of dictation, that the knowledge 
given benefits the pupil in the highest social degree with 
the utmost economy in time and effort. For, being a 
conspicuous part of the educational system, he must 
accept his share of responsiblity for any deficiency 
manifested therein. It forms no excuse for adults to 
shelter themselves behind tradition and point out that, 
owing to a limited outlook, they had perforce to lean 
upon the authority and direction of others for a definite 
course of action. Children and nations in their child- 
hood, doubtless, require authoritative ditection. But 
with advancing civilization and scientific training of 
the reasoning faculty, this need for paternal guidance 
finally disappears. Authority, in common with all 
natural phenomena, undergoes a process of historic 
change. Its influence varies inversely as the growth 
of mental efficiency. In consequence it sits ill upon 
adolescent shoulders. 

The amount of authority exercised in Educational 
circles measures the qualitative degree of intelligence 
in the teacher body. Extent of knowledge, therefore, 
does not appear so essential as depth of understanding. 
It is not so important to know that “the truth shall make 
you free” as to know the method by which to arrive 
at these special liberating truths. This search for the 
nature of things entails long and assiduous toil. Just 
the common things, already universally known, are 
obtained by mechanical and instinctive processes of 
thought. Uncommon things, worthwhile things are 
attained only through persevering and strenuous work. 
Thought is work and precedes premeditated action. 
To overcome traditional authority necessitates, therefore, 
deep conscious, methodical thinking in the search for 
the understanding of understanding, the interpreter of 
truth. 

That authoritative guidance, though supposedly 
infallible, does not exercise a socially beneficial effect in 
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educational matters, may be shown from varied view- 
points. The following is a typical example of current 


thought: ‘The boy or girl who can run and repair an’ 


automobile or can take down and put up a radio, 
has learned a respect for straight accurate thinking and 
direct plain dealing that his father never had.’”’ These 
things are not taught or practised generally in school. 
Observe the number of advertisements in the press, 
making public the claims of certain institutions for 
support in useful lines of learning not touched upon in 
schools. People spend so much time today on education 
outside recognized channels that they are unable or 
unwilling to undertake further burdens to support an 
inefficient state-aided system. Listen to a well-known 
superintendent of Normal schools. ‘It is generally 
admitted that much of the knowledge acquired in schools 
is useless, and much useful knowledge is not imparted. 

‘ One of the greatest needs is a thorough revision 
of the programme of studies.” From a business viewpoint, 
too—where capital habitually flows into a successful 
undertaking—the argument in favor of school training 
exhibits weakness: For does not experience disclose 
Capital being withdrawn from or prevented from enter- 
ing the business of education to the extent of arriving 
at starvation point. This goes by the popular name of 
Economy. The truth is: overproduction has occurred 
in traditional commodities without any prospect of an 
immediate increased demand, or the returns from 
school work are proving unprofitable. In either case 
a sabotaging of work must follow, accompanied by de- 
creased expenditures and falling salaries. Apparently 
authoritative education does not meet social require- 
ments. The teacher is forced to assume economic 
punishment therefor. 

Even at the recent convention, Mr. Brodie from 
Lethbridge complained that he was unable, by scholastic 
argument, to convince a commercial traveller on certain 
matters of discussion. Our fellow teacher will have a 
greater respect in future for the intelligence of this 
level headed group. They come into daily contact with 
new problems requiring solution; with obstacles in their 
work which, if not overcome, will drive them out of 
business. In consequence, they have developed an 
exceeding sharpness of wit and readiness of repartee 
that makes them formidable opponents in any argument. 
Ask them how much of this practical wisdom they 
learned in school, and the answer would not be flattering 
from the teacher’s point of view. 

Many arguments cannot be concluded satisfactorily 
on account of a too elastic terminology, entailing in- 
sufficient limitation of boundaries for the subject under 
discussion—a very common characteristic in scholastic- 
ism. For instance, some time ago the writer heard a 
lecturer declare from a public platform that he was not 
a socialist. He did not define the word. But the 
interesting point is: if this highly-educated gentleman 
delivers social lectures in a social building; lives in a 
house built by social work and equipped with socially 
made furniture; dresses in social raiment and eats social 
food, obtained by means of social money representing 
social wealth produced by his own social endeavors, 
what otherwise would you call him? A hermit! or an 
anarchist! Here is a good example of indeterminate 
limitation: of reading into a word a more extended 
meaning than it was ever intended to convey. Coming 
from a newspaper, suggestive distortion would, for poli- 
tical purposes, be considered perfectly moral, but from 
a scientist, it can be excused only on grounds of temporary 
expediency. Probably Mr. Brodie will appreciate the 
point. Many other words are used in a similar fashion. 
As scientist is but a word description of a person who 
works in a scientific manner, so socialist is the general 
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Furs— 


TEACHERS! We have enlarged our 
store to double its former capacity, also 
doubled our stock, giving us now the 
largest and best selected stock of high 
quality furs in Western Canada; and 
considering quality, our prices are the 
lowest in the West. We gladly offer you 
the advantage of the small deposit, 
monthly payment plan, that you may 
buy early and benefit by the better 
selection and better prices of early 
season buying. We especially solicit 
your repairing and remodelling orders 
as we give special attention to this work, 
and have a very capable furrier in 
charge of this department which assures 
you absolute satisfaction. Kindly send 
us a trial order, we are sure you will 
not regret it, as we will more than do 
our part to please you. 





“SAVED” Landseer 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size, 3 x3}, for 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size, 54x 8, for 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size, 10x12, for 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Beautiful Art Subjects, or 25 for Children 
Size 5}x8. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


Birds, Flowers, Insects, Woods, Minerals, etc., size 
7x9. Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 


Send 75 cents for 25 Common Birds with a very brief 
description of each. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, ARTOTYPES 
22x28 including the margin, $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Hand colored, same size, $3.00 
for two. 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps, for 64-page 
Catalogue. 


The Perry Pictures ©. sox 709, MALDEN, MASS. 


The Arctic Fur Co. 


(Furriers De Luxe) 10613 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


















Your wife and 
children are al- 
ways welcome 
and looked after 
if unaccompan- 


Two of the finest 
and largest Cafes 
in connection. 
All car lines pass 
both hotels. 


Some of your Pupils 
may need it 





Milk is the best all-round food 
we have. It will transform dull, 
listless children into bright, capable, 
ambitious scholars. 


A little advice to the parents of your 
backward pupils may help you to 
overcome a great many difficulties. 


SOME REASONS WHY 


HOTEL SELKIRK 
and YALE HOTEL 


Are Desirable Places to Stay in Edmonton 


Both Hotels are situated in the Business District 
Rates are Reasonable 


ROBT. McDONALD, Proprietor 
“T saw your name in the A.T.A.”’ 
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description of a person who lives in a social manner. 
Doubtless in the past, during evolutionary social 
growth, many socialists possessed peculiar personal 
viewpoints, not yet forgotten, and now by a certain class 
attached to the name; but, then, equally so did the 
early scientists. Both made many experiments, many 
mistakes, many failures in their ceaseless labors to 
benefit humanity. Both have endeavored, in their 
different spheres of action, to place the activities of 
mankind on a scientific basis; with this difference, that 
while science in its narrow sense has confined itself to 
a solution of the concrete problems of life, socialism has 
worked scientifically along lines of abstract thought, re- 
sulting in the solution of the age-long problem of 
understanding. This is really a step in advance of the 
work of the concrete scientists because by organizing 
the results of their work, socialism has given us a 
scientific or experience-proven theory of the function of 
human thinking. Socialism, then, really becomes the 
science of sciences. Yet it does not dispaxage concrete 
science or scientists and when these latter 6ndeavor to 
belittle the socialist in public, they but expose a deficiency 
in their own mentality. Further it cannot be too 
emphatically stated that no person can be considered 
fully educated today until he has completely mastered 
the principles of proletarian psychology. He will then 
possess the master-key that unlocks the door to all the 
abstract problems of society and life. He will become 
his own authority. 


From other sources numerous excerpts may be taken, 
all serving to show the lack of efficiency in our present 
educational system. Causality teaches us that this 
inadequacy is the cause of all resultant ills; that this 
is the mainspring of all subsequent contradictions; that 
this is the ultimate cause to be eradicated before further 
peace and progress are possible. Meanwhile the 
teacher, the most prominent instrument in the system, 
receives more than his equitable share of the blame and 
odium for unsatisfactory results. He plays no part in 
devising curricula; yet he is forced to serve as a smoke- 
screen for a conveniently invisible authority. The 
teacher body has, moreover, unwillingly provided the 
necessary material for its own oppression: it has 
previously made no public protest against an absolescent 
system of education; it has continuously taught an 
anthropomorphic cause for subsequent events; it has 
encouraged an emotional rather than a reasonable 
course of action; it has taught fairy tales in preference 
to common sense; it has idolized the precepts of tradition 
to the exclusion of present experience; it has fostered a 
speculative idealism instead of a scientific attitude; it has 
always insisted on a docile obedience to authority; it has 
been in opposition to stories of Caesar and Nelson, 
flayed those daring to question this authority. But the 
seemingly unexpected has happened; protected authority 
now finds its position endangered and, using the tools 
created by the teacher, deliberately and with dire 
intent, turns upon its chief supporter and shield. 


In spite of these visible evidences and these mercurial 
tendencies, characteristic of a decadent school system, 
teachers illogically enough remain loyal upholders of 
traditional authority and still carry out its command 
with meek obedience. Even the <A.T.A. Magazine 
makes a vicarious semi-apology to the Minister for the 
very abrupt and undignified reception accorded him at 
the teacher-smashers’ convention, without taking into 
consideration the fact that this organization must follow 
the national destructive tendencies for which it origin- 
ated, even to the extent of making authority ridiculous. 





Che Dalton Plan as J saw it in West 
Green School, Tottenham 


Miss McMartyn, CALGARY 





HE Dalton Laboratory Plan is a piece of machinery 
devised by Miss Helen Parkhurst of New York. 
She worked at it from 1912 to 1915 but it was in abeyance 
during the war. However, in 1920 the plan was fully 
operated in the Dalton school, Mass.—thus, its name. 

The three fundamental principles on which the 
plan is based are thus summarized by Miss Parkhurst: 
The first is freedom; the second the object of a demo- 
cratic education is not merely to make an individual 
an intelligent participator in the life of his immediate 
group, but to bring the various groups into such constant 
interaction that no individual—no economic group could 
presume to live independently of others. 

The third principle may be stated generally as 
psychology of a point of view. In stating this last 
principle Miss Parkhurst says: That a child never 
voluntarily undertakes anything he has not under- 
stood; in initiating his own pursuits he looks at a thing 
from all angles and he plans and carries out his objectives. 
Put shortly the three principles are: 1. Freedom. 
2. Interaction of groups. 3. Individual work. 

In a well conducted Dalton school there are four 
distinct requisites: 

I.—Lasoratorigs. The Dalton Plan is essentially 
a laboratory plan. Miss Parkhurst thus expresses the 
idea. She desires that the rooms of the school be 
“sociological laboratories with children as experimenters.”’ 
“Chemicals,” she says, “are not the only things that 
can be put together.” 

Properly furnished a laboratory would enable a 
child (in literature for example) to have access to com- 
plete editions, to be permitted to discover that Milton 
wrote more than one sonnet, and to learn that authors 
differ in opinion on the same subject. In short that 
the mysteries of the world are innumerable and can 
never be completed within the covers of one book. 

In Mr. Lynch’s school provision is made for six 
laboratories or subject rooms corresponding with the 
six subjects Daltonised. Those subjects are English, 
(Composition and Language), Literature, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History and Drawing, and Science. Nature 
Study is coupled with Drawing for convenience. Every- 
thing is done to createin these rooms an atmosphere. 
In the Geography room, maps, diagrams and apparatus 
are everywhere displayed. 

In the Literature room there is a splendid display 
of good photo prints of great writers and reproductions 
of art; also there is an excellent library. 

On the walls of the History room is a splendid 
fresco. It depicts the Elizabethan Age. Elizabeth 
larger than all other figures is in the centre, on the 
left are Henry and Wolsey and on the right Raleigh. 
At the extreme right and left respectively are the 
suggestion of the Church and its endowments and the 
Puritan and Cavalier; a spinning wheel, a jester and a 
hound are also suggestive. Mr. Lynch said he hoped 
to have it extended all round the room depicting all 
the English History. There is also a wonderful library 
of very interesting history readers. The English room 
has only a well selected library of standard authors 
as well as text books. Then too there is an Adjustment 
room for those Ist, who for various reasons often 
cannot get along and 2nd, for the shirkers. Here they 
get individual attention. This room is not a part of the 
Dalton Plan but Mr. Lynch saw the need of it. 

II.—Sprciauists: The Dalton Plan demands them. 
Mr. Lynch found them on his own staff. Each teacher 
was given the subject he desired and to this preference 
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Teachers— 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS SEEING THE 


Edmonton Exhibition 
July 12th to 17th 


THE HISTORY OF EDMONTON AND ALBERTA 
Shown in the most gorgeous PAGEANT that has ever been attempted in the Dominion. 













AN EDUCATION IN ITSELF__ 


The School Exhibit 


Showing Industrial Art Work through all the phases of Public and High Schools. 
Manual Work in Wood and Metal by Students. 
Exhibits of Sewing and Cooking. 


The World Renowned Coldstream Guards’ Band 


(KEEP THESE DATES OPEN) 
Exhibit of World Famous Pictures from the Metropolitan Museum of Art 












TEACHERS’ PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR 


Annual Convention of Teachers at Charlottetown, P.E.I., Aug 3 to6, 1926 


SPECIAL TRAIN—PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
via CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Leave Edmonton, July 25th Arrive Charlottetown, P.E.I., August 2nd 


This tour will include Entertainment at principal points en route. THE RATES WILL 
BE LOW and are arranged to include Railway Fare, Berth Fare, Meals and specially 
provided Entertainment at the principal points on the going journey 


Side Trips to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Niagara Falls, Ontario, at a small additional cost 


If returning via Boat, small additional cost to cover Meals and Berth, Sarnia to Port Arthur 


Full Particulars from City Ticket Offices, Canadian National Railways at Calgary and Edmonton or write 


JOS. MADILL, G. J. ELLIOTT, 
District Passenger Agent, Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 403 McIntyre Building, 
Edmonton, Alta. Winnipeg, Man. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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has been added experience born of constant practice 
and research. 

III.—AssiGNMENTs: These assignments deal with 
the definite amount of work to be done by the child 
and indicate clearly what the work is. To assist the 
child the assignment is so subdivided that the parts 
form, as it were, milestones on the journey. Different 
schools call these subdivisions by different names. 
The names used in this school are: Contract, i.e., one 
year’s work in a subject. Assignment, i.e., one month’s 
work in a subject. Period, i.e., one week’s work in a 
subject. Unit, i.e., one day’s work in a subject. 

If individual work were adopted here for all classes 
above Grade IV, there would be: needed four contracts 
for each subject corresponding with the four grades, 
V, VI, VII and VIII. The contract would be divided 
into ten approximately equal parts. These would be 
the assignments—one for each of the ten working 
months of the school year. Each assignment would 
be subdivided into four parts or periods. Lastly the 
period would contain in it an indication of how much 
would constitute a unit or a day’s work in that par- 
ticular subject. Every child should be supplied with 
a fair and clearly printed copy of the assignment he is 
asked to work. 

IV.—Cuecks: In West Green school three different 
devices for checking were used: (a) the scholar’s card; 
(b) the instructor’s graph; (c) the house graph. The 
headmaster also has a record. When a boy completes 
one month’s assignment he brings his card to the head- 
master who makes a note of it in his own record and 
issues a new card to the pupil. In this way he keeps 
in touch with every boy. 

Some advantages of individual work: In the first 
place the child works for himself and as Miss Parkhurst 
says, ‘‘has a hand in his own education.” He works 
at his own rate of speed and at the subject that at the 
time exercises the greatest appeal. A clever child is 
not held back by a slow one. No pupil is made do his 
work over on account of returned absentees. No child 
need mark time at any stage in his school career. 

Most important as far as the teacher is concerned it 
places the responsibility of the pupil’s progress on the 
pupil, not on the teacher, as is the case in mass teaching. 
This is a very brief description of the Dalton Plan and 
I would advise the reading of ‘‘Individual Work and 
the Dalton Plan,” by A. J. Lynch (Philip & Son, Ltd.) 
and “The Dalton Plan” by Helen Parkhurst (Bell). 


Gigh Park Forest School 


ANNIE CAMPBELL. 


OT far from the northeastern entrance to High 
Park, Toronto, may be seen certain things not 
usually seen in city parks. There is a group of tents. 
There are rows of army cots. There are wooden plat- 
forms built close to the ground, and on these platforms 
are school desks and blackboards. If the curious passer- 
by enquired the meaning of all this, he would be told 
that what he saw was the High Park Forest School. 
Here, from the beginning of May until the end of 
October, and for six days of each week, school is held 
for “the more pronounced cases of physically weak 
children—children whose development is being seriously 
arrested in their usual home and school environments,” 
to quote from the annual report of the Toronto Board 
of Education. 
There are two such schools in Toronto—one in 
High Park for children living west of Younge street, 
and one in Victoria Park for children living east of 








Yonge. The children to be sent to these schools are 
selected by the Department of Public Health, the 
school nurses throughout the city picking out the - 
children who are in greatest need of the help afforded by 
the Forest. Schools. 

In these two schools the day’s program begins with 
organized play at 8.30 each morning and the last class 
ends at 4.30. After that, the children must be put 
safely on board the street cars and sent to their homes; 
so that the teachers are not off duty much before five 
o’clock. Thus, by working longer hours each day, as 
well as on Saturdays and holidays, the teachers in the 
Forest Schools put in a year’s work during the six months 
the schools are in operation. This leaves them free for 
the other six months of the year to follow their own 
interests—a fine opportunity for additional study and 
observation. 

Since the object of the Forest Schools is first of all 
to build the children up physically, rest, play and food 
are prominent features of the daily program. The 
actual classroom teaching periods each day are short; 
but in addition to this the children are given instruction 
in physical drill, singing, folk-dancing and games. 
‘Lhey are taught to make their beds, also to unmake 
them and put their bedding back in their lockers; to 
wash their hands and faces before lunch; to clean their 
teeth after lunch; to help serve at table. And the doing 
of all these things daily under careful supervision is 
bound to assist in the formation of proper physical 
habits. ; 

As might be expected, most of these children when 

they enter the Forest Schools are retarded. Being 
physically much below par, they have not been able 
to attend school at all regularly, nor to pay close attention, 
nor to work hard when they did attend. Besides this, 
they come from different classes all over the city. It 
is, therefore, no light task that faces the teachers in the 
Forest Schools. For the first few weeks their time must 
be spent in efforts to find out just what work each 
child can do in order to place him in the class for which 
he is best fitted. This is not so easy to do as it would 
be in the ordinary classroom, because the novelty of 
their surroundings distracts the children’s attention. 
xyradually, however, a proper classification is attained. 
Gradually, too, the children grow accustomed to con- 
ditions in High Park and their attention is more easily 
gained and held. And then, of course, as their health 
improves so does their ability to concentrate on their 
work. The result is that when the Forest School 
closes and these children return in November to their 
regular classes they are usually able to keep up. There 
are even instances of Forest School pupils who had made 
such progress that they were able to skip a grade. 

At the High Park Forest School which I visited the 
second week in May, there are six classes. Mr. G. E. 
Macklin is the principal of the school and he and the 
other members of the staff were most cordial in their 
welcome of the visitor, and their willingmess to give any 
information desired, and to explain in detail how the 
school was conducted. My arrival was almost co- 
incident with the arrival of the morning lunch hour, 
so I saw the children march into the big central tent and 
take their places at the tables where they were given 
generous mugs of cocoa. This, and all food, is prepared 
in the school kitchen—a part of the big tent screened 
off from the dining-room. Here there are four cooks 
employed all the time and their work is done according 
to directions given by a dietitian in the Department of 
Public Health. 

After cocoa, the children filed past their lockers 
where they got their bedding—consisting of blankets 
and pillow—and then marched out to the cots to make 
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OME to VANCOUVER this summer—a vacation 
trip that’s an education initself. See StanleyPark, 

famous the world over for its primeval beauty— within 
a few minutes’ ride of the heart of the city; on the 
far side, Siwash Rock, immortalized by Indian tra- 
dition. Play on the sandy beaches,or bathe 
in the Pacific—the slight!swell of the surf | 
adds to the fascination. 


Here you get perfect vacation weather—day after day 
of bright sunshine. No extreme heat—the gentle breezes 
from the Pacific keep it pleasantly cool. 

You can follow your studies, too. The University of 
British Columbia have prepared a Special Summer Session 
for Teachers, commencing July 5th. 

See your local agent for summer excursion rates. 


Write for Free Booklet. 


VANCOUVER PUBLICITY BUREAU 
438 PENDER ST. W. VANCOUVER,BC. 
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their beds. This done, they came back to their classes 
for lessons. A short play period came next and it was 
followed by ‘‘wash drill” —a drill performed at a long 
galvanized iron trough filled with running water. Here 
hands and faces were thoroughly scrubbed and the job 
passed upon by the Principal before the child was 
allowed to take his place in line ready for the march 
in to lunch. 

At lunch the children ordered a small, a medium or 
a large helping of what was being served; and each 
child had to finish what. he had ordered of.one. course 
before he was allowed anything else. At the end ofthe 
meal those who had not finished stayed at the table to 
finish while the others were dismissed for play. Thus, 
there is no waste of food and the children learn to 
gauge their appetites’ correctly. 

While the children were playing, lunch was served 
in one of the smaller tents for the teachers, and that done, 
the children were lined up once more and marched to 
their cots. Their preparation for bed consisted in taking 
off their boots, having done which, they lay down for a 
two hours’ rest. Many of them fell asleep within 
fifteen minutes, others took longer, and some did not 
sleep—but all were resting quietly. By the time the 
school has been going a few more weeks, most of these 
children will have formed the habit of falling asleep very 
quickly and sleeping for the two hours. If rain begins 
to fall during this rest period, the tarpaulin belonging to 
each cot is pulled up to cover blankets, pillow and child, 
and the latter continues to sleep. 

On awaking, the children have another play period, 
a lunch of bread and butter and all the milk they wish 
to drink, and after that more lessons; following which 
preparations are made for going home. It is easy to 
understand that children who spend six months in the 
open, working, playing, resting and eating, so regularly 
and under such constant, careful supervision are very 
much better physically and mentally at the end of the 
six months than they were at the beginning. It is the 
proud boast of the High Park staff that their school 
gained a ton in weight last year! 

Besides this gain in weight, which means a great 
improvement in health, there are other gains not so 
easily estimated. What must it mean for. example, 
for children accustomed to life in crowded, noisy, stifling 
quarters of the city to spend six months in the quiet 
spaces of High Park! Is it too much to claim that it 
may give them a new outlook on life? They learn that 
it is possible and even pleasant to walk on earth and 
pine needles rather than on city pavements. They 
make friends with the squirrels and chipmunks and 
birds, all of which grow quite tame during the time the 
school is in session. Last year a flicker made a nest only 
a few feet from the ground in a tree close to the primary 
class. There she raised a family of little flickers, 
quite undisturbed by the presence of so many children 
in her neighbourhood. The black squirrels visit the 
classes and run along the tops of the blackboards for 
the nuts the children put there for them. Wild flowers 
may be studied in their ‘‘native haunts” as the Alberta 
Course of Study used to advise us to study the polar 
bear and the musk-ox—though I believe it added, 
“if possible.” Well, here in High Park it is possible, 
and not only possible but easy and delightful, to study 
nature at first hand, so to speak. Next to restoring 
their health, the greatest thing the Forest School 
does for its pupils, it seems to me, is to get them away 
to some extent from. the artificial life of cities, and back 
to a quieter and more natural way of living. For 
six months they attend the Forest School and get a little 
closer to nature than has previously been possible for 
them. They learn, surely, that birds and squirrels 
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are just as interesting as moving pictures. Perhaps 
they may even. learn that trees and flowers are as in- 
teresting as the comic strips in the daily papers—or 
is that too much to hope? At any rate, the annual 
report of the Toronto schools makes this claim: “No 
special work carried on by the Board of Education 
in behalf of the children.of Toronto has appeared to 
yield better dividends of health and power to grow than 
that of the two Forest Schools.” 


The many friends of Miss Ellen Gunn, of the Stanley 
Jones Public School Staff, Calgary, were shocked to 
hear of her death, following an operation, at the Calgary 
General Hospital on Monday evening, April 19th. 
Miss Gunn was born in Brule, Nova. Scotia, thirty 
years ago, the daughter of William Gunn and Mary 
Ross, members of old and well-known Nova Scotia 
families. 

Miss Gunn-received her education in the little country 
school in Brule, at Pictou Academy and at the Calgary 
Normal School. After teaching for some years, Miss 
Gunn received an appointment to the McDougall 
Public School, Calgary, in September, 1924. Owing to 
a severe illness, she had leave of absence for some 
months, and upon her return to Calgary was placed on 
the staff of Stanley Jones School. Though she had been 
but a short time a resident of Calgary, she had many 
friends. Prepossessing in appearance, she was endowed 
with a delightful manner and personality. 

Miss Bessie Gunn of the Innisfail staff is a sister. 


Miss Florence L. Reynolds, vice-president of Haultain 
School, Calgary, was called home in April owing to the 
death of her sister, Mrs. Geo. Armstrong of Hensall, 
Ontario. Miss Reynolds will not return until September. 


Miss Annie Campbell of the King George School was 
called home to Toronto because of the death of her 
mother. Miss Campbell will be absent until September. 


MY FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. WOW! 


T WAS a very beautiful morning when we got up and 

made ready for our first day at school. We were 
walking along with the W children and soon 
arrived at the school where we found all the children 
already there. We had about fifteen minutes left 
before we went inside, so we began to play. The first 
boy I knew was Clifford Sway. We both began to play 
and soon Otto joined in. 

“Hello, Smarty,” said Clifford to Olaf. 

‘What are you?” asked Olaf. 

Just then I threw a cactus at Olaf and it hit him right 
in the ear. Like a streak of lightning Olaf spurted at 
me. I was far off by the time he got loose because Otta 
and Clifford were throwing sod at him. He turned 
round like a deer and ran after Clifford. Just then 
Otto and I were behind him with sods, Olaf turned 
around, grabbed a whip and hit Deewit Hall right in the 
mouth with it. Dee doubled-his fist and gave Olaf one 
in the mouth so that he tumbled over. 

Just then the bell rang and that ended the fun for 
that recess. 

For the next recess we kept away from Olaf because 
we were afraid of him. We kept a good watch because 
he would sneak up and catch us. After awhile we be- 
came friends and Olaf forgot the fight and we can 
walk in peace now. 

(Essay by Scandinavian Boy) 
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SUMMER TOURS 


Canadian Rockies | 
Pacific Coast—Alaska 
Eastern Canada 
United States Points 


A 


Overseas Tours 


Great Britain and the Continent 


EDUCATION RECREATION 


The Canadian Pacific offers a wide choice of select 
summer tours for vacation travel, with an inestimable 
educational and recreational value. .The service 
provided is unexcelled. Three fine Trans-Continental 
Trains, including the de luxe Trans-Canada Limited, 
operate daily in both directions across Canada, 
serving the resorts in the Rockies, Pacific Coast and 
points in Eastern Canada. To those whom the hist- 
orical spots of Europe appeal, one standard service is 
offered throughout—the Best. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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| Are Gatin and Greek Obsolete? | 


“Lomond, 22nd April, 1926. 
John W. Barnett Esq., 
Editor A.T.A. Magazine, Edmonton 
Dear Sir: 

Under the caption, ‘“‘Are Latin and Greek Obsolete,” 
there appeared in the last issue of the A.T.A. Magazine 
a letter by Dr. Alexander, of Alberta University, taking 
exception to a statement of mine, that these languages 
are obsolete and now generally discredited as a subject 
of instruction in schools. 

One does not require to draw inspiration from 
individual or corporate authority to recognize the 
impossibility of endowing a dead body or a dead 
language with the breath of life and making it repeat 
its ancient activities in a new and modern environment. 
Not even the creative imagination can accomplish 
miracles. In the United States, palaeontologists have 
reconstructed dinosaurs and pterodactyls on the frame- 
work of their antiquarian remains. But even though 
craftsmen have given mechanical motion to the bare 
bones, the pristine health and vigor of body and spirit 
are awanting. The original outward appearance may 
exist but not the original vitality. So with ancient 
literature. We can in imagination subjectively re- 
embody old time thought but cannot restore the ancient 
objective life. Even though such procedure were 
possible, it were vain, because this unnatural state of 
being could not adapt itself to the changed surroundings 
of present day activity. 

Although I cannot see eye-to-eye with Dr. Alexander 
on the merits of classics as a modern social force, still 
I cannot help admiring the chivalrous manner in which 
he has stated his defensive argument and the man-to- 
man attitude he shows towards an opponent’s views. 
We all have our idols—some great aim in which no success 
can be accomplished without putting into it one’s whole 
heart and spirit. Nevertheless we should recognize that 
anything, which takes possession of one’s soul, while 
sharing its sublimity with all other things, is for this 
very reason at the same time ordinary, commonplace, 
and thus subject to the eternal law of change. 

Yours fraternally, Wm. CAMERON.” 


Local News 


CALGARY MEN’S LOCAL OF THE A.T.A. 

The regularly monthly meeting of the above was 
held on Thursday evening, April 29th, 1926, at Mc- 
Dougall school at eight p.m. Mr. Freeman, the president, 
presided over a fairly good attendance. 

The chief item of business was the discussion of the 
recent circular sent to all locals from the Head Office. 

It was unanimously agreed to proceed at once with 
the working out of a Provincial schedule of salaries and 
a good working committee was appointed, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. C. Sinclair, to report back at the 
June meeting. 

A committee was also appointed to study the status 
of male teachers, apart from principals, with the 
intention of encouraging more male teachers to enter 
the profession as a permanent means of livelihood. 

The nominee of the Calgary Men’s Local as the 
representative of the Alliance on the Provincial Board 
of Conciliation was the past president of the A.T.A., 
Mr. F. Parker. 

The delegates to the recent A.G.M. reported to the 
Local their impressions, and- it was -agreed that the 


June, 1926 


meetings were possibly the finest ever held in the interest 
of the Alliance. 
An intense campaign for membership was also in- 
augurated and good results are expected. 
The-meeting adjourned at. 10 o’clock. 


BOW VALLEY LOCAL 


The first meeting of this. Local since Christmas 
was held on Thursday, May 6th, in the Strathmore 
school house. 

Before the meeting refreshments were served. 

Kight teachers were present, which, considering 
the number of schools in the near vicinity, is somewhat 
disappointing. 

The main business of the meeting was the discussion 
of details for the second annual sports day which is to 
be held under the auspices of this Local on Friday, 
May 28th. 

Although we have not been -very active this year 
we trust to give a better account of ourselves after 
holidays. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS, Toronto, 1927 


Since the formal announcement that Toronto has 
been chosen as the meeting place of the Second Biennial 
Conference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations in 1927, the Canadian Committee of 
Arrangements has been at work on preliminary organiza- 
tion. The Canadian Committee is organized as follows: 

Chairman: Dr. E. A. Hardy, 124 Duplex 
Avenue, Toronto. 

Secretary: Charles G. Fraser, 10 Sylvan Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Treasurer: R. M. Spiers, 17 Woolfrey Avenue, 
Toronto. 

The following main standing committees with their 
chairmen are: 

1. Hotels, restaurants, registration, excursions, 
etce.: §. H. Henry, 226 Evelyn Avenue. 

2. Halls and ushers: Dr. D. D. MacDonald, 
411 Annette Street. 

3. Entertainment and local programme: Dr. A. E. 
Marty, 113 Balmoral Avenue. 

4. Printing and publicity: W. J. Dunlop, B.A., 
University of Toronto. 

5. Finance: Dr. E. A. Hardy, 124 Duplex Ave. 

The General Committee of Arrangements is composed 
of representatives of the World’s Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the 
Provincial Teachers’ Associations throughout Canada, 
Canadian delegates to Edinburgh Conference, 1925; 
Toronto Teachers’ Council, Hamilton Teachers’ Council, 
Ontario Educational Association. The Central Executive 
Committee is made up of the Toronto and Hamilton 
members of the General Committee. 

An Honorary Advisory Council is being instituted 
to be composed of representatives of kindred Dominion 
and Provincial organizations interested in education. 

The teachers of Canada through the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation have pledged themselves to raise 
$10,000 towards the general expenses of this 1927 
conference and it is expected that a large share of that 
amount will be raised by June 30th of this year, so that 
the General Committee will feel assured of the success 
of their undertakings. 

The value of this great gathering to the teachers 
themselves and to Canada at large can hardly be over- 
estimated. Canadian teachers would do well to begin 
to plan now for their attendance at this conference of 
the world’s educational leaders. — 

















